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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. “| 





A System. of. Education for the Infant 
King of Rome; and other French Princes’ 
"of the Blood, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council ‘of State, with the approbation 
“and tinder the personal superintendance 
' of the Emperor Napoleon. London, 

1820. 8vo. pp. 161... | 

This book will be published on Mon- 
day. It is a curious, very curious 
production, and to our mind furnishes a 
more accurate (reflected) pieture of Buo- 
naparte than half the essays that have 
heen. written..upon. his character. « In] 
1812, at the height of his: prosperity, 
looking on the past only to'inflame his 
soul with the conviction that he could 
‘for the future controul. fate itself; sur- 
rounded . by .the basest sycophancy, 
and drunk with power, this little trea- 
tise devised for the education of his son,. 
opens to the observant and philosophi- 
cal eye the inmost movings of inordin- 
ate vanity, great ‘talent, miserahle em- 
piticiom, uncommon sagacity, strange | 
folly, sound speculation, afd blasphe- 
mous pride. We-think it will. be de- 
cided,. that the. charlatan is far more 
prominent-than the sage ; but upon the 
whole; the views are inconsistent with 
neither virtue nor justice. Whoever 
‘wrote the preface is even less profound 
than he who iaspifed the text: but a 
few extracts will best exhibit both. The 
prefacer says. that by Napoleon— 

“A code of laws was drawn up with con- 
summate ability ; a national education intro- 
duced ; and every thing, civil, military, and 
religious, was made to centre in himself. 
He saw the kings of Europe invoking his 
hig sig and meanly cringing at his feet. 

fe became -intoxicated with success, and, 
ceasing to feel like other men, thought his 
dynasty established beyond the reach of for- 
tune! He forgot, that opinion was power, 
and became impatient ‘of control, till, by 
Substituting his own caprice in’ place of the 
public ‘will; he was left without a friend in 
the’hour 6f danger, and ‘his fall was as rapid, 
as his risé.’’ Meee 

Now really, to speak of a consummate 

‘code of laws under a despot, who forced all’ 
the objects’ of legislation, civil, military, and. 
religious, to centre ify: hiniself, is to use a, 
direct contradiction: in terms ; and the loose. 
mode of talking of the Kings of Europe, and 


and, shows that the writer is not in the 
Habit of weighing his words as he ought to 

. We pass om however to the master- 
spirit ; for, however impiously adulatory the 
language of the easay-is, it is impossible to 
mistake the Emperor, in the matter. 

opening affords a fair specimen of the 
blasphemous pride of Buonaparte— 

“In the empire exercised by God over 
kings the principles ought to be found, 
which shall regu ate the eduéation -of the 
ptitices of the blood of Napoleon, formed at 
once to obey and to command. It is neces- 
sary they should yield obedience to him as 
to, God, since it is God who. conducts him.” 

This coupling himself. with the Almighty, 
was no uncommon practice of ‘the Corsican. 
We remeinber his fier¢e answer to the Rus- 
sian officer who observed, on his threats to 
destroy the country in his invasion, Man 
proposes, but God disposes.—'** T tell: thee 
that it is J who propose, and’ who digpose:”” 
and the two following quotations-aré in the 
same style :— 

** But when every day of a prince’s edu- 
cation is spent between a double fine of men 
of honour and feeling ; every one of vee 
in his different capacity, inspires him with 
prudence or courage, dignity nent. 
and all of them with energy and goodness : 
when, kneeling daily Ged; aud hefore 
the statue of the Emptor, ‘he gives vent to 
his gratitude, respect, aaddove—” 

“From sixteen to eighteen every thing 
begins to unfold itself ; ‘every thing ferm ents 
in the young pupil, the mind, the heart, 
and the senses ; arenes arises'a sort-of indo- 
cile inebriation, that. renders him’ hard 
to be taught. But God and.the Emm pétor 
will calm this stormy period, if he have been 
taught from infancy to bow at their naines. 

*© What a resource in the edacation of our 
princes we have in tio. altars, and two ma- 
jesties, that form the soul of it! a divine 
majesty, and a human niajesty, invisible and 
visible at the same time, rewarding and pun- 
ishing in time and in eteriity—To what a 
pitch will you raise nature, what will you 
not obtain from it, when you have such 
lofty means ? fay 

** We shall long have but one book, the 
Commentaries ot Napoleon} net such, as 
if he would deign to write them himself, but 
such as fame has presented them to the ad- 


thy oftheing written.” - 
‘fhe miserable inflation Of this poor’ crea- 
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weakness 6f human natere. ‘On such a 
height as that to which he bad risen, it was 
no wonder his head became dizzy, and. his 


brait turned. ‘His arrogance, it may‘ reatily 

he conceivet!, is oh & par with, his Inipiety. 

He declares Har me 09 
“ Under the influence of ‘grext-concep- 


tions every thing becomes ‘great. ‘ Thow 
desirest to make use of my arih ?” Said aepiri- 
losopher to Fute: * Take it.-Thou 
my son? there he is.’+-The “philosopher 
knew, that Pate would either “Iéat or compel 
him ; and is it not equally manifest, thit Na- 
leon compels whatever opposes ‘him,’ arid 
eads whatever sulmits to his @ilf?” 

‘Fhe ‘last pétiod is characteristi¢ of the.man, 
the first ai instance of that frip pltitoso- 
phy of which his career furnished’so many 
tisplays, bott by himself ‘and iis partizans. 
We annex another." ~ cee 5 

“If tuition be-but an‘ intelligent’ asd 
dual cultivation of the faculties of the'mmd, 
a kind of intellectual aliment, that -tufglds 
while it adorns it; obsérve, that of three fa- 
culties; which constitute the mind, the meé- 
mary is ‘the first_that acts$ the imaghiation 
follows ; and then reason, weak indeed when 
the. heart glows with aniination, add desti- 
tute of any real strength but whe the heart 
is-‘vitent.” os tiga a 
"What a'conjatdr, to mike memory eh 
‘first acting i y of the mid.” Actording 
to'this classifieation, we tust remeber be- 
‘fore we perceive. - . , 

Again ** Man: presses on man, kings upon 
kings. “Evety'Gne ay ay of is Oppress- 
ed; and'sttch ix the force of “oppression in 
this world, that he, who ‘is reduced-to de- 
fend hiniself against it, is redaved t6 the con- 
dition of a prey, whose lot it isto be de- 
voured.” 

We believe that this proposition is as false 
as the consequence drawn from it is unintel- 
ligible. Of the flattery of rulers we lave 
0 heard’; but never met with more ser- 
vile adulation than these passages.— 

° & Yes, power alone can’ create power: the 
mind of Napoleon alone is capable of re. 
producing itself in his descendants.” Who 
would dare to attempt a work so saeréd and 
lofty, were he not sustained by his hand?” 

* But Napoleon is the Jupiter; who 
equally disposes of a blade of grass, and the 
thost solemn. award of justice, each in its 


miration of mankind: and we shall-learn it | due time. 4 ‘ 

‘by heart, never to quit it. ; “Tt is «hig, wii of the pupil: there- 
“« God and the Emperor will be the inex-|-fore, to which he ep otvourh end tortie 

haustilile subject of tif comipositions : ‘it is | with that instinctive love of youth, and for the 

from these sources we shall derive the talent | blood of iy ein thag cannot be feignell, 

of writing things worthy of. being read, till that canhdt be'itlitated,,and the absence ot 

we acquire the power of ‘doitig things wor-| which nothing can supply) + ' 


**,But hereshow mich. reason ‘have we to 
he satisfied ! Men-are of ditfarent: races, and 








-? a amperor — left without a 


‘ture of dust, -is, after all, but'a proof-of the 





‘the: ¢aghe does net generate‘the dove = It is 


to the blood of heroes our d’res are deyoted : 
born in the’ 


—— wil am e wipers to ‘your- : [ovalitte poor" 
would from these, Buo- lessons-on- on some sta-] being beloved ' 
naparte Wik bine edie regibus, rather n{ tion, lessons pg By) Badia eee wer te ie eos 


that, at least as far as descent was 


the simileof pigreat eastern preceptor might 
be copied to him. Were 


Baa, : 
2 wore ancient instructor) to set the egg. 


a raven, whose nature it is to be gloomy 


as chaos, under the of the Garden of 


Eden ; and, during the period of her sitti 


te pup of Pear er piece. ant aie hee 


from the fountain of that blissful re- 


> May, were the Gabriel to 
e her with the spirit of life, still that 


of a raven could produce but a raven, 


that labour of the peahen would come 


10 2 fruitless conelusion,” 


We must, however, do the authorthe justice 
to cite some of his better parts, which, as 
well as- his worser parts, serve to depict the 
one iin acc ten oe bed 
is his opinion of foreign languages (but we 
would not have our readers, except they are 

i their children for kings, which 
we hope, for the suke of parents and off- 
spring, they are not,) assent to the imperial 


> but 


? The facility of 
Genee, wich 49 many fools 


maxims. the following deserve 


range and incapacity.” 


‘Man, a creature with a thousand weak- 
‘sttong than when he 


graves, anil adoras it. Bed men unite only 


injury and destruction, 


social 
guide and master of us all 


“ He who is supreme is sufficiently bene- 
i when he ‘is just. 
Goodness tends to relax every thing; and 
lemency itself is too often injustice. Jus- 


good, 


tice inehudes every thing.” per into my hands. J read it to myself, and, 
And in education we highly commend the | after having read it to myfelf, say to him: 
following. ‘ Prince, shis ié the first blast of the trumpet 
“ Jam aware of all the delicacy requisite | of Fame. It is yours’; attend to it. Keep 
cin sucha course of ins at so tender | the paper, we. will talk of it some other 
an age, and all the skill it : Dut the’) time.” 


dever- |. ing of it to him; but net without his reading 


fs Py . . 
Reed rt Low by seas b= ning Ayah 


iring lan- 
ire, is at 
nothing more, than a brevet of igno- 


principle shows, how much it is the 


ike time, and yout: will ex is $0 
-eavete the cheanel, which is ‘here ‘nothing ‘ 
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on tactics in a camp; 
p but will never efface 


The'teacher presumes that all nature will 
help him in his task, and in his supposititious 
cases, (when the pupil is between sixteen. 


time niay "weaken, 


' 


and eighteen years of age) has the following 
“ Sometunes I lose him in the woods ; 


and he spends the night in darkness, choking 
meh chee and famished with. hunger. An- 
other time it fs in the subterranean caverns 
uoder the Observatory, that I lead him 
astray, and carry his.terrors so far, that his 
hair stands erect on his head. It ix to be re- 
membered, however, that chance, : which 
seems to have produced the whole, acts en- 


tirely under my direction. 
tearing io be tired of the uniformity 
of our way of life, 1 propose to him one day, 


by way of varying it, to give ourselves up for | 
some time to Providence : crossing the 

on foot without provision ; avoiding bridges | 
and seeking fords, or swiming across the ri-. 
vers, He consents, and we set out. 

‘ The first day we find no place to lodge, ' 
consequently no bed. The next, we are 
without bread. - Theday after, we are insult- ' 
ed ; and it is with difficulty we repel the at- 
tack, aud obtain justice. The day following | 
a child is drowning, and we have to save | 


him; and presently some is to be. 
braved. On the fifth day we arrive weary and | 
fatigued; not without having given 

of , aequired some Ww 
ledge, and conferred some benefits. Our ta 
bour therefore has not been in vai 


in. 

“ The justice of wana Ay wl the first 
had examined us strictly, but eivilly; and. 
to whom, at our departure, I disclosed who 
we were, unknown to the prince; turns out 
to be a distinguished man of letters’ He had’ 
formed hig opinion of us in the contest: 
and, being a wan averse to hidden treasures, 
thinks to consign to the newspapers a: 
spirited and amusing aecount of our adven- 
tures. ; 

“« The newepaper arrives. I give it to the 
prince to mie: § a9 way of wae On a 
sudden he stops, blushes, and puts the pa- 


“A week passes away Without my speak- 
over again in secret the artiele in which he 





, Give body $0 5 ; they ana — parkles 
* .. “Givea body ; ‘ ‘respect. Every one’s ecountengnce s 
ey rca Sapo ein Th we, ned Sey oe ih om 

' ‘thei remains, and | rage umanity. ° come from 
anaeae rae Pavis.and Sam the villages to sos hien : eh. 
? i, the Persien poet, quoted in the | dren kiss their hands te-bim for having saved 
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the life of a child: the most delicate praises. 


mentioned. 
very one about. him pat ty late F 


are bestowed on him in the newspapers, yet 


fi a paren 
jan fast: through life, fwith a dircamspectigh that énbasices their 


He tastes'in silence the delight of 


the ; 
eatin and bless- 
ings isa little moderated, f come in-my turn 


“* Ravished myself with his conduct, and 
the success of my T accost him with 
an air of tenderness. ‘“* Well, Prince! what 
says your heart?”—* Ah, ‘Sir, what delight! 
It is pleasure of all kinds a once. How 
sonch am J indebted to you, for making me 
acquainted with them! How happy am I, 
that it will some day be in my pewer—Ah! 
if ever——” He turns his face aside, to con- 
ceal his emotion. 1 clasp him jn my arms, 
and press him to my bosom—* Ah, Prince | 
I am the first of these you would make 


™ But nothing. in this world is without al- 
loy. Too much incense intexicates his brain. 
le = rmes of cane bud- 

ig: im among companions 
priding himself on ‘the success of his exeur- 
sion; and complain of it:to:him, as alarm- 
ed at it. He defends himself : 1 do aot press 
him much on the subject, but, by way of 
reply, I give him an account of the v 
of Christo her Columbus to discover 
new world to read. “He devours ft, and re- 
turns it to me, astiamed of his own vanity.” 

He afterwards takes him to Brest. 

“* On our arrival, and scarecly having had 
time to rest ourselves, I take him by night 
on board a vessel-dressed out with flags. 
She stands out to sea, till nothing but 
sky and the ocean can beseen : but t ssight 


| is deferred till he awakes, till the rising 


the = biveegieia eat : 
* We have aring our , to 

‘say little, and hear much ; ‘to listen in 

to all, that a world se mew can to ws. 

Every thing, in fact, hasa tongue, for him 


who can understand it : it is to listen, there- 
fore (if I may be allowed the expression), 
that we are prepared. In » how dif- 
ferent are the impressions made by a grove, 
animated with the yéng of birds, ‘those 
made by a sea agitated by the waves, and 
poniee by the lightning! 

s prince awakes long before day. 
From the deck he admires. the vault of Hea- 


ven, spangled with stars. He finds himself 
in aland with which he. is familiar, and feels 


the joy of one, who meets with c men 
ef his own on a foreign shore. I him 
to the binnacle, where he sees the compass ; 


though I defer making any reflections upon 
Pp eg a anay not waste his powers 
by entering into any detail, but leaye them 
in all their ardour to the contemplation of 
the rising sun. I assist his by a slight 
repast; and in an anim: 
fined however to 


anates and di t i 9 we spend 
our time, awaiting the oeerk ofday. . 
“ Tt appears,—and we take ourstation on 
he i ‘ : 
The vessel sails before the wind, with 


= 





a breeze that displays all its flags and stregm- 























ers, and thus exhibits an enchanting sight. 
_ * Meanwhile the East reddens ; the sun 
rises, and enyelopes us in its rays. What 
sight can be more enchanting, than this 
yessel cutting the waves. while adorned with 
all the colours of the rainbow? what more 


ing than the breeze, that fans us while 
t mingles those colours ? 
«« That we may be the better enabled to 


enjoy the scene, the vessel is hove to, the 
boat is hoisted out, and we get into it, en- 
veloped in the smoke of her guns, that sa- 
Jute us. Her sails are filled, again ;, she is a 
fis, a bird, the sovereign of the seas, the 
miracle of art, She stops her course, and 
we. return op board. 

* The prince is fired with ardour: he 
wants to see every thing, and does not know 
where to begin. I calm him, quoting ramos 
compesce fants I teach him, that_ the 
captain. of aship on board her is a king: 
that we owe him the same honour and res- 

as the meanest of his crew, whose Ju- 
piter he is : and thus, after hdving rendered 
the captain, the officers, and the crew, what 
js due to-each, we are saluted with accla- 
mations and extolled to the skies.—*‘ Prince,’ 
Tsay to him, ‘ you see, that a tooth for a 
tooth, and an eye for an eye, is the law of 
nature.” 

“ After this, there is nothing they can do 
to entertain us, that is omitted. We are 
shown every thing methodically, and in 
order: every thing is explained to us with 
‘ slowness, and so much perspicuity, 
that the prince’s mind conceives every thing, 
‘seizés every thitig, and isso struck, that I 
am persuaded he will forget very. little of 
What he has seen and heard. ' 

“« But it is the manners and habits of the 
Scene that we feelso’ much pleasure in’ ob- 
serving : these men, stretched in their ham- 
mocks, when it is not their watch upon deck, 
aad so alert when employed in any duty ; 
the manners ef the hold, so different from 
those of the gun-deck and the tops ; the ac- 
twity: on the .quarter-deck and forevastle, 
and between decks ; those men_ springing 
from rope to rope, dike birds from branch to 
branch ; and those stylites, called topmen, 
tossed day and night by the rolling and 

of the ship, and exposed to all the 


itchin 
Finds Sen blow. 


. “After. a week spent in examining the 
machine, the rest of our time is employed in 
observing the manner of. working it on all. 
possible ovcasions, heaving the log, pricking’ 
the course on the chart, and taking observa- 
‘Qons with the quadrant. 

“‘ Meantime we have one entertainment 
after another, during the course of our study. 
‘All the practices commen on shipboard are 
shown to us, even to’the ceremonies used-on 
‘crossing the line: the serving out of provi- 


sion; clearing the decks for battle ; man- 
the tops, forecastle and [Atel ; 
‘men. We fish in all ways, 
kinds ‘of im ug. We drink, smoke, 
Ad mess with the officers. The prince keeps 
his watch asa midshipman. - At length after 
a fortnight's eruise we return'to- the road. 
Here we spend a couple of days in sur- 


and with all 


au. 
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veying the coast, seeing how they take sound- 
ings, how they cast anchor, and how they 
moor. At length our departure is fixed ; 
we make our presents ; aud put off to shouts 


of * —_ live the Emperor!” ” 

Thus between good rules and very fanciful 
theories, just remarks, -and wild dreams, 
some common sense, and a. deal of im- 
practicable foolery, does Napoleon plan the 
education of his, son, to accomplish him, oh 
short-sighted humanity ! for that throne which 
he was never to bequeath to him: But we have 
moralized ‘enough; and have only to repeat 
that this isan extremely curious book, and 
one worthy of general attention, as develop- 
ing one of the inost extraordiuary characters 
that ever made nations, wonder. 





Rieeiarda, Tragedia di Ugo Foscolo. 
Londra, 1820. 80. pp. 101. 


The publication of an original Italian dra- 
ma of standard purity in the English capital, 
is an event which could hardly be allowed 
to pass unnoticed -by a Literary Journal. 
But even were we regardless of the novelty 
of the circumstance, the high name of its 
author would demand our attention. The 
reputation ef Fostolo “is not confined to any 
country. He is known throughout Europe 
asan eminent scholar in all the branches of 
Greek, Latin, end Italian literature ; and we 
felt assured, before we perused it, that this 
work would be of such a description as not to 
diminish his celebrity. Nor have we been dis- 
appointed :. every verse of it maintains his 
Character ; and of the fame: Which 
has been twenty years in gathering, from 

roductions in prose and verse, is lost.by 
Piicciands. The force of the author’s elo- 
quence, his fitting and neat, expressions, his 
imagination, and his commanding style, need 
no notice for those a¢guainted with his wri- 
tings ; but it is aj — wWe_ owe _ 
in regard to the ? ¢, to say, that 
ie hee in these om ota excelled himself. 
A residence for some years in ¢foreign coun- 
uy, has had ‘no effect in robbing his Italian 
its fluency and beauty. But “‘ the play’s 
the thing”—and the follging is the plot. 

Tancredi, prince of Salerno, has by a first 
marriage, a son of the nage of Guelfo, and, 
by another woman whont he afterwards mar- 
ries asecond son called Averardo. soning f a 
‘crusader, and passes many years fighting for 
the cross‘in Palestine : while absent his. step- 
mother persuades Tancredi to divide his es- 
tate equally between the two brothers, 
though the eldest deenis the youngest a 
bastard ‘and usurper of his ri Guelfo 
returns home, m= 9 aceordingly takes posses- 
sion of the whole principality, Averardo 
having served in Germany from his youth, so 
that the brothers have never seen each other. 
Averardo advances with a military force, and 
lays siege to Salerno: the miost implacable 
vhatred ensues, and Guelfo’s enmity is of the 
most ferocious character. Guido, the son of 


Averardo, sent:on a mission'to Salerno, falls 
in love «with Rieciarda, the daughter of his [ 
uncle. Hopes are eritertained that the mar- 
riage of the cousins may bring about a recon- 
ciliation ; but Guelfo declares that he will 














rather kill his child than consent to this 
union. Guido, dreading these violent threats, 
conceals himself in the palace to protect his 
beloved ; and the action proceeds to the Sth 
act, when Guelfo discovers him, and in his 
frenzy resolves to slay Ricciarda. In the 
3d seene he attempts to execute this fatal 
purpose with a dagger; but his danghter 
prays him to spare his soul the crime of 
murder, and begging the weapon to stab 
herself, she thus addresses the Almighty, 
-— 0 Re del cielo! 

Il verso io stessa, onde a te innanzi il: padre 

Del mio sangue non grondi, 

Guelfo continues in an. impious strain of 
fierce despair ; and these lines are a beautiful 
specimen of poetry and of elevation of fancy. 

In Dio tu fidi ? 
In Dio che solo a vendicarsi regna ? 
Gia della lunga sua notte infernale, 
Mentre ancor alla luce apro questi occhi, 
M’ ha ravvolto ec atterrito. Orrendamente 
Rugge intorno alla trista anima mia _ 
Tenebroso trai fulmini, Il stio homé 
Non proferis¢o io mai, ch’ ei non rispdnda : 
‘« Alla vendetta io veglio’’— ela vendetta 
Nel mio petto mortale indi riarde, 
Poiché perdono ei niega....—Ah ! ma te sola 
Per vendicarmi io svenerd ?. O mia figlia ! 
Se tu.innocente sei, teIddio, te muta 
Insanguinata ombra al sepolcro mio 
Mandera ad aspettarmi insino al gierno 
Che sorgero dalla polve e dall’ ossa..... 
Ne mostrerai tu.a me—tu co’ tuoi sguardi, 
Solo rifugio all’ incerta mia vita, 
Gia mi perdoni—ma io ti vedro in viso 
Le angosce ond’ io da si gran tempo, ho spenta 
La tua lieta bellezza,—Il fumo e il aangue 
Usciran della piaga, e Iddiostendendo _ 
Su quél'sen la sua spatia. “‘‘Empio, contempla ; 
‘¢'Tu padre hai morta l’innocente figlia "— 
A terra, a terra, fataldaga—O figlia— 
‘Frammi a morir—io piu viver—non deggio. 

The next scene is a churchyard with Ric- 
ciatda at the tomb of her mother, to which 
she frequently resorts to pray. Guido’s dag- 
ger has been dropped on the ground in a pre- 
eeding scene with Ricciarda, and Guelfo re- 
cognizes it. This inflames his supicions that 
she will marry Guido rather than the Duke 
of Brittany, for whom lie has destined her, 
and he a(jures her to swear on her ‘mother’s 
sepulchre, that she will obey his4njunction. 
She will only consent to promise not to wed 
Guido, and the furious*father’stabs her and 
then himself. 

We have been sparing of quotation, be- 
cause our Italian readers will probably be 
induced by our description of it to to 
the drama itself, and we are unwilling to 


‘octupy'room with what is not intelligible to 
-all. 


7e'do not know whether the traged iy is 
founded on history,'but have a faint recollee- 
tion'that it is not entirely invented. As for 
the | , it is in’ general, we may say, 
above criticism. Only one error in sty’ 
strikes us, which is not uncommon with 
writers who have:not had the felicity to be 
born in Tuscany..,he 6th line, in page:S, 
runs thus. 

Scontera allor d’ avermi amato e salvo. 

Now salvo cannot be'a participle of the 
verb salvare—it should be salvato. Salvo 
instead of salvato, as Spoglio pro Spogliato, 
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is what the Tuscans would-denominate a 
Lombardism ; and in so admirable a compo- 
sition as Ricciarda has the same effect as a 
gallicism would have in one of our finest 
poems. 

As the author is also, we observe from an 


advertisement, about to appear before the: 
arga, it may not’ 


ublic on the subject of 
v¢ thought out of place to conclude this no- 
tice with a brief biographical sketch of him, 
as we have received it from a friend. 
Mr. Ugo (Hugh) Foscolo is a native of 
Zante, formerly one of the three islands of 
Greece, belonging to the Republic of Venice, 
and now one of the Seven Islands, under our 
protection : in the Romaik, or modern Greek, 
tis name is spelt Phoscolos.. His family 
belongs to one of the inferior orders of the 
Venetian nobility, of which there are several 
degrees. 
As far as situation and literature have 
made him known to the world, an inde- 
endant mind and a classical pen have been 
is distinctions. He was professor of elo- 
quence in the university of Pavia; but his 
principles not being congenial to the new 
order of things in Lombardy, he relinquished 
that office. His I. Sepoler!, asmall produe- 
tion in blank verse, in which some of the 
most eminent modern poets of Italy are ce- 
lebrated, has met with great: admiration ; 
but his most famous work is the ‘ Ultime 
Lettre di Jocopo Ortis,” which appeared 
above twent Pears ago, and has been well 
known in this country for sixteen of that 
period. We have understood that the whole 
of this wild and passionate story is true, ex- 
cece the tragical catastrophe. The force 
and feeling of this Italian Werter, raised the 
author at-once to an elevated rank in Letters., 
hts merits are unquestionably of the fore- 
most order; though its style raised a host of 
critics in Italy, as is always the case with 
any remarkable work, ina country where 

. most of the-prose writers are mere yfossips. 

-These could not admire a composition in 

which nearly every phrase is an epigram ; 

_. for the genius of our modern Hellenists is 

‘ not very dissimilar to that of their Greck 
ancestors, Alfieri furnishes another instance 

in point:*he was determined to introducea 
new style, and he has silenced his oppo- 

_hents in thirty-five years. 

- _ Foseolo’s grand folio edition (at Milan 
. 1808) of Mentecuecoli, with a copions com- 
mentary and notes, displays him in another 
light : we, have heard well of this perform- 

‘ ~~ aos — it 4 

altogether, he is per one of 
the isc. accomplished scho — the pre- 
sent day; and with some foreign peculiarities 

- about hign, we believe his reception among 

_ the polite and learned in England is such 

as to leave him no cause to dislike what ap- 

pears to be his adopted country. — 





‘Journal ofa Tour in the Levant. By 
William Turner, Esq. London, 1820, 
8vo. 3 vols. 


The author describes this production, 
in his preface, to be “a plain book, 


neither embellished by fancy, nor illus- 
trated by learning ; "’ and, as far'as we 
can judge from the first volume, which 
is all we have yet had time to examine 
with sufficient care, he has in these 
words truly stated its character. In- 
deed we have met with little to arrest 
attention in his Grecian tour ; and if the 
subsequent volumes, devoted to Syria, 
Egypt, &c., are not infinitely more in- 
teresting than the first, we must reluct- 
antly declare, that the publication is a 
great waste of literary labour in the 
writer, and hardly worth the pains of 
perusal by readers acquainted with re- 
cent works respecting Greece, especi- 
ally with Walpole, Dodswell, or Hol- 
land. - Fancy -and learning, the two 
qualities the possession of which Mr. 
furner modestly but justly disclaims, 
are it seems to us (one or other of them 
at least, if not both,) absolutely indis- 
pensible to any traveller who undertakes 
to present us with an accouut of his ob- 
servations on the beaten track of a jour- 
ney through Albania and. the Morea. 
The routes and places visited are almost 
as well known as the roads to Bath 
and York, and the appearance of these 
cities ; and it is not a mere gossipping 
statement of modes of conveyance, and 
different stages, of the} personal con- 
veniences or inconveniences of sleeping 
well or being tormented by vermin, or 
such ordinary tattle, that will now be 
received as even an entertaining view 
of Greek mannefs and customs. Mr. 
Turner goes but a little way beyond 
this: his itinerary is devoid of novelty, 
his inquiry into classical subjects al- 
most barren, and his diplomatic business 
possessed of no extraordinary attrac- 
tions. The latter, however, affords him 
a few opportunities of meeting persons 
whose stations throw considerable im- 
portance over their actions ; .and from 
his accounts of these we shall make our 
extracts, leaving untouched the less 
momentous matters, with which the 


‘author rather loads his page. For ex- 


ample—At Yoannina, | 


As I felt myself fagged, and not very well, 
I was glad to stay within doors the rest of 
to-day; and amuse myself with Douce’s Notes 
on Shakspeare, the Pursuits of Litera- 
turey which I found in Mr. F.’s library. ‘The 


same indisposition confined -me to the house } 


the following day. 

F dined ‘this day at the invitation of my 
two military friends with the mess of the 
35th, nor was'l conscious of having com- 
mitted any excess. ~The next morning, 
Sunday, 1 felt severe head-ach and giddiness, 
and in a week my indisposition increased into 





a fever, which in four days after arrived at 
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its: crisis. For three days I was perfect 
delirious; and as I was afterwards informed, 
in the most imminent danger, so much so, 
that my dissolution was hourly expected. 
I was very happy all the while, for I imagi- 
ned ‘myself Lord Wellington, and when the 
b e ‘was put over the blister on my 
back, I fancied that they were investing me 
with the Order of the Bath, as a reward for 
my valour. On one day when I was fight- 
ing most heroically the battle of Salamanca, 
(for after recovery I clearly retained the re- 
membrance of my thoughts during my de- 
lirium,) I rose from bed, (as I was subse- 
5 age | told) and drew my sword on the sol 
ier, (from the hospital) who attended me, 
who wrested it from my hand, and removed 
it fromthe room, together with my pistols 
and razors. 

And pumerous facts of the same or- 
der. The following’is not quite so bad. 

I was much amused this evening at sup- 
per, by the opinion my host Piputhepets 
involuntaril ed of English porter, of 
which I had. a bottle with. me. He drank 
off the glass I gave him, as I thought, with 
gratification, and in returning me the glass, 
asked me quite seriously, “‘ What cumpluint 
it was good for?” taking it for medicine. 

The most prominent of the indivi- 
duals to whom we have alluded is Ali 
Pasha, the renowned governor of Yoan- 
nina, whose rupture with his master, 
the grand Sultan, is likely to be produc- 
tive of remarkable consequences to 
Greece. Mr. T. mentioning the sort of 
independence enjoyed by Ali, observes, 
a 

Against him the Sultan will probably un- 
dertake no: measures; for, besides ‘that his 
payments are lavish, and his government 
politic, and for Ttirkey even liberal, he is an 
old man, and at his death, the province will 
immediately fall under the direct control of 
the Porte, as his sons by no medns inherit 
his talents. 

We see at present, however, that this 
opinion is likely to’be falsified *; and in 
that event it is worth while to look at 
Ali's position.’ The author, while visit- 
ing him at Argricastro (pot far from his 
capital,) thus writes. 

I walked over the unfinished fortifications 
this morning ; they must, I should think, be 





* The accounts from Constantinople of the 
16th of May, represent the only other imipor- 
tant Pasha, viz. the Pasha of Egypt, as engaged 
with all his force against the Arabs and the 
Lybia Mamliks in Nubia. Thus the Porte may 
be at liberty to proceed against Ali at present, 
free from any. apprehensions of a diversion in 
this quarter; and the Pasha-of Bagdat is not 
powerful enough, even if so disposed, to excite 
much uneasiness. Lybia, we have recent ac- 
counts, as been shut up from travellers, not by 
the war, but by the plague, which now prevails 
in thatcountry. -The further tion of the 
ctunetiien, he. about the famous temple of 
Jupiter Amnton, must consequently be post- 





poned. Ed. 
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“for activity and strength, but in the event of 


‘engineers to build impregnab 


"are, by no: means possessed either of his vi- 


‘ behind. . On the top of the head they wear 
-and the ‘Albanian 
thickly’ and lavishly embroidered with red 
- silk, fringed at the borders. So far is com-. 


‘mon to almost all the Albanian Greeks : 
hod have under that a close waistcoat, gene- 
y 


_ ¢ruelty is nothing to hint. 
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impregnable. The height * of their situation 
whech no cannon can bear on, and the ama- 
zing strength of the works, must defy any 
attack but that of stratagem. As this town 
js nearly the contre, of 4 dominions, he is 
ipenginenin it to keep his subjects in awe. 
Near y oa house might be made a strong 
outwork, as they are almost all situated on 
different rises of the mountain, owing to the 
frequent contests between, the different Al- 
banian families. At nine in the evening, the 
Vizir sent for me. I went immediately, and 
found him in the same room as before, light- 
ed by lamps and two large silver candlesticks 
containiig candles of brown wax. It was 
hung round with arms which I had not ob- 
served before. There were with him, be- 
sides the party of yesterday, another secre- 
tary, and a dervise at the other end of the 
room on his knees. He was attended b 
two Albaniaw boys, dressed in the red cl 
of the country with the small cap, and their 
hair flowing behind. He was sitting at the 
window looking at some of Congreve’s rock- 
ets, which were firing from the fort. ‘The 
effect. of the rockets. over the mountains, 
which for a moment they lighted up brilliantly, 
was most superb, The new moon shone 
bright, and some of his music was playing 
under the window, which had a wild and 
pleasing effect. One of the rockets fell into 
thetown, at which he was iuch alarmed, 
sending out to hear if it had done any harm, 
and seemed much pleased that it had not. 

Of Ali and his forces, it is further 
stated — ’ 
‘’ Heisan old man, marked with the two 
‘most.disgusting vices an old man can be dis- 
graced by, debauchery and cruelty. Of the 
former, the most excusable, as it is sanction- 
-ed by his religion, he is a severe censurer in 
others. To the latter, he is addicted by dis- 
position as well as induced by policy. His 
soldiers, whose regiments are dressed alike 
(another important mark of civilization, un- 
known in the. other parts of Turkey, and, 
indeed,. they are learning the European ex- 
ercise) are uncommonly fine men, and formed 


-his being attacked by the Sultan, of which, 
‘when I was with him, he was in daily dread, 
he could not, I was:told, rely on the fidelity 
of more than forty thousand of them. Being 
aware of this, he is employing European 

e fortresses on 
some.of his highest mountains. His sons 


gour of mind or his turn for business. His 
troops are for the most part dressed thus : 
their hair is close shaved’ before, and flowing 


a small red cap, with a purple tuft. at top, 
vest of a dark colour, 


of the same description : at their waist 

* Its height is equalled, not commanded, by 

a neighbouring mountain which he bas begun to 
level, Labour costs him almost nothing, for 





is a leathern girdle, loaded with a brace of 
istols, a ramrod, and dagger: across their 
back is slung from the shoulder their long 
gun, and a scimitar by their side: loose 
trowsers to the knee, stockings the same as 
the coat, and shoes of leather and twined 
cord, complete their establishment. Their 
arms are more or less splendid, according to 
the purse of the wearer ; and, as handsome 
arms are the ; passion of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, they are generally very superbly 
ornamented with silver. / 

Of the people of Zante, Mr. Turner 
draws a very horrid character. 


The population of the island is about 
37,000. ‘The government under the Vene- 
tians was most corrupt, nor vas it better 
when a republic, as the nobles were con- 
stantly intriguing against each other, and 
agreed only in tyrannizing over the people. 
Hereditary quarrels are carried among them 
toa dreadful itch ; and while there, I saw 
a man hung for assisting a father to murder 
his son. 1 suppose one might defy the 
whole world to produce such instances of 
villany as are acted in the Seven Islands. 
The most revolting and unnatural crimes are 
common, and were almost entirely overlooked 
by the Venetian and Septinsular Govern- 
ments, to whom indeed the selling of impu- 
nity or of pardon was a common source of 
emolument. A Zantiote nobleman, not 
long ago, on his death-bed, pistolled his own 
brother: another, administered a slow poison 
to the only son of a rival, as the most bitter 
vengeance he could take on the father. The 
poor, boy survived, but is to this day a 
wretched object from its effect. In short, 
it would be equally impossible and needless 
to enumerate their crimes. There are on- 
ly two classes, the very rich, and tlie very 
poor: the former are constantly intriguin 

to remove from office, or to murder each 


other: and the latter are such submissive | Pe 


retainers to them, from fear or bribery, as 
to be always the ready instruments of their 
vengeance. 

In Cephalonia an officer of the Cor- 
sican rangers is mentioned, whose per- 
sonal history is singular. 

He was by birth a Corsican, and was 
some years g° en in military service 
in Italy; at Naples, through which city he 
was passing to escape from the French ar- 
mies then invading that country, he was mis- 
taken by the populace for Prince Leopold, 
(heir apparent to the throne) to whem he 
bore a o resemblance in person, and in 
spite of all his protestations of the truth, 
was forcibly invested with the command of 
the city. After reigning by this singular 
chance for a fortnight, and -ineffectually at- 
tempting to exchurle the enemy, he attempt- 
ed to e te Sicily, but was taken bya 
Corsair » where -he was: kept a 
wore et eight months. On effecting his 
liberation by paying ransom, ‘he went to 
Palermo, whére he was publickly thanked by 
the king and prince for the part he had acted 
at Naples, and invested with a comman- 
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ee 
the king had then no means of rewarding 
him, and Signor Corbara found himself con- 
straiied to enter for present subsistence into 
the regiment of Corsican Rangers, in which 
lie was, when I saw him, a lieutenant. 


Marathon furnishes no observations 
superior to these.... 


At the bottom of the mountain, we had to 

our left the Cave of Pan, (who, by his part 

in the battle of Marathon, gave his name to 

panick féar,) which is'a small natural exca- 

vation in the rock, and being now nearly 

choked up, and containing nothing to be 

seen, I spared myself the classick uncom- 

fortableness of crawling down it on all fours. 

As Pausanias relates that martial clamours 

are frequently heard on the plain at night, 

I asked the Papa whether he had ever wit- 

riessed them. He told me that ‘‘ on the first 

of May (0. 8.) this year, he had heard a very 

loud neighing of horses at night on.the plain 

close to the spot where, he was told, a great 

battle had once been fought, and as very few 
horses were kept in the neighbourhood, he 
could not but attribute it to supernatural 
causes. That three years’ ago a shepherd 

from a neighbouring village tending his flock 
on the same spot had been so alarmed by 
hearing there loud shouts of men and,neigh- 
ing of horses, that he left his sheep in the 
night and ran back to his village; and that 
eighteen years ago thirty-six Turks who 
lived in the village (of Vranna)’ hid been so 
frightened by seeing a little man on horse- 
back galloping along the impracticable 
mountain (behind, and more distant from 
the plain, as_well as higher, than, Vranna) 
near the small church, that they left the 
village, and never could be persuaded to re- 
turn. He had no doubt, he added, that this 
was the apyerities of ‘St. George, to whom 
the church was dedicated.” ‘After yuestion- 
ing him about these’ curious legends of su- 
rstition, in which he seemed to place im- 
plicit confidence, we .lay down, and. being 
pretty well tired with our day’s exertions, 
slept soundly till morning. 

From Athens we can only import two 
feeble epigrams, finding no other novel- 
ty in the author's lucubrations ; and 
with these we conclude a review, the 
meagreness of which we cannot help. 

The passion of English, travellers for in- 
scribing their names on the ruins of Athens, 
has been happily ridiculed by an English 
officer, in ‘the folléwing Epigram, which is 
still current in the city : 

Fair Albion smiling sees her son depart, 

To trace the birth and nursery of art ; 

Noble his object, glorious is his aim, 

He comes to Athens, and he writes—Ais Name! 
This Epigram was answered by Lord By- 
ron, as follows : 
This modest bard, like many a bard ‘unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own : 

But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 
His Name would sound much better than his 
verse, , 

There are a good many pretty plates 
and neat maps to recommend this Tour, 
which certainly needs them ; for so far 











‘ 


derie of the order of Saint Ferdinand. But 








itself a Tour dé force.* In short, an 
elegant turn of mind, and those feelings 
towards his subject which a liber, 
cation must impart, appear te the 
author’s chief qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken. apu 





A Voyage to Africa, with some account 


of the Manners..and Customs of the | Charged 


Dahomian People... By John M‘Leod, 

M. D. London, 1820) 12mo. pp. 162. 

This seems to be a sportive little 
book, by the auther of the Narrative of 
the Voyage, of the Alceste*. Dalzel's 
History of Dahomy, Murray's Voyages, 
Robertson’s useful ‘‘ Notes on Africa,’’ 
(of which we intend very shortly to ren- 
der an account), and several other pub- 
lications relative to that Continent, had 
entirely sutperseded the call for this new 
work on the ground of any information it 
could furnish ;. and, . indeed, its faceti- 
ous. author does not: pretend to offer 
any ; but in(we presume) an ironical ad- 
vertisement, pretends with droll gravi- 
ty to ‘state his facts and personal ad- 


ventures, with a view to promote the ci-: 


vilization of Africa!! The origin of 
such a performance we could fancy to 
pe, that a merry gentleman, who had 
been on the coast of Africa sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, having read Bow- 
dich’s wonderful. travels in. Ashantec, 
should say, “‘ Egad! I was in Dahomy 
myself once, and could.also tell many 
marvellous stories about what | saw 
and did there: instead of a ponderous 
three guinea quarto, I will shew you 
whet can be done with a five and six- 
petmy duodecimo.— Devil take the hind- 
most; here goes !"—and away Dr. 
M‘Leod scampers, curvetting in a man- 
ner that leaves us much in doubt whe- 
ther he is laughing at his réaders or not. 
The style belongs to a class which has 
lately become rather too fashionable— 
but,to be sure,the writers are fashionable 
folks—the mere slip-slop of gay con- 
versation among the pseudo literati of 
the book-shops, stich as Mr. Rose or 
Count Stendhal exemplify in their Ita- 
lian lucubrations, Mr. Turner (though 
more slightly) in his Levanting, and 
the Literary Gazette in so des i 


this manner of easy familiarity and tea- |; 


table slang. For ap one take the fol- 
lowing from our author's Dahomian 
sketches. 


sok fom monte of astonishing a Sane (oe: 
a t 1) was practi i 
eres f anrtog ory ‘sy here. A toad 


* See Literary Gazette, Nos. 42 and 43, 
Noy. 8 and 15, 1617, | 





ecu- 


musket ae 2 ee Aas a opm 
} position, ut the height , to 
a le of stakes driven into the ground ; 


and’ the piece being céeked, a string from 
the trigger, first leading a little towards the 
batt and then turning through a small ring 


forwards; was to ashoulder of mut- 
ton stuck on the miuuzle’of the musquet, the 
act of off whieh drew the trigger, 
and the piece, ‘loaded with two: balls, dis- 

itself into the plundeérer’s mouth, 
killing him on the spot. ; 

Mr. Robertson, in his notes on Africa, 
mentions a very ancient, but ingenious and 
natural mode, by which the natives obtain pos- 
session of the young cubs. ‘* The men in 
their excursions,” lie says, “ often find the 
dens of the leopard, and invariably bring 
away the young. Should the dam miss them, 
in time to overtake them, they throw one of 
the cubs down, which arrests her progress, 
as she carries it back to the den, ‘and some- 
times returns in pursuit of the remainder ; 
but more frequently remains with the one 
she has secured. Joe Hornet, (he says) one 
of the traders at Cavalla, brought me two of 
these cubs, and offered them as a very valua- 
ble present ; very justly observing that ‘there 
was much trouble and fear in stealing Tigers’ 
sons; and that it was only for friends 
wi people would'ran the risk of obtaining 
“ em.’ ” 

From a production such as we have 
described this to be, we need not 
occupy many of our columns, a few 
misce will suffice to show how our 
good-humoured traveller, anno 1803, 
‘acquits his memory of African recollec- 
tions. In Dahomy— *~ — 

The ground, te the greatest depth yet ex- 
amined, is.a strong red-coloured loam ; and, 
strange to.say, not only are rocks unknown, 
bui there is not everi.a pebble of the. size of 
a walunt to be found in the whole country. 

On such a soil, and under the influence of 
a tropical sun, it is not wonderful that vege- 
tation should appear in its richest and most 
luxuriant form. Mary ‘of the trees are of 
such giganto bulk that canoes (which they 
use on their lakes only) capable of containing 
with ease, from seventy tu an hundred men* 
have been formed from their trunks, and 
their immense height, added to the great 
spread of their branches, has.a very noble 

earance. The sugar cane. when it is rais- 


size. The yams, corn, and callavances,-which 
they ays in alternate rows, give a very de- 
lightful espect to their fields. 


Dahomy produces, in ion, all 
the immense variety: o yy my sie 
within the torrid zone, with peculiar to 


ce Sy ng ieee 
a ey: aetna 


pire 
the mouth so much of that impression, that 


s not at first-appear ¢o have a: 
degree of sweetness, but it leaves.in- 








* Canoes are by unquestionable 
autherity, which nev the rivers farther. to 
the bg of n greater dimensions than 
even , and mounting a gin inthe prow. 


pea a: 
ed here, grows vigorously to. an uncommon 





a glass of vinegar tastes like sweet wine, and 
the sourest lemon like a ripe orange: 

is quite an ufine afticle in tea or eof- 
fee; in fact, the most nauseous drug seems 
Sweet to whoever chews this fruit; and-its 
effeet is not worn away until after several 
meals: ~ It is rally cated the miraculous 
berry, but Mr. Dalzel has applied to it the 
term Cerasus Oxy, ; 

Whoever eats 


ens: 
is berry in the ‘morning, 
must be Content at least for that day, to 
the natural flavour of every kind of 


food, whether animal or v ble, for all 
will be alike saccharine to the palate; and 


the most ridiculous effect is often produced 
by playing tricks upon those who are not 
aware of its petuliar property. Mr. Daizel 
(who had been Governor at Whydah, and ul- 
timately Governor in Chief of the Company's 
service,) ae to carry the shrab which 
uces this‘frait to the West Indies, but 
t died on the passage. ‘He likewise enden- 
voured to preserve the berries, but in every 
mode of preparation they lost their extraor- 
dintary quality. « ’: 

The ‘government of Dahomy is in the 
fullest sense of the word, despotism. 

Tt is a monarchy the most unlimited and 
uncontroled on the face of the earth: there 
being no law but the king’s will, ‘who may 
chop off as many heads as he pleases, when- 
ever he is “‘ i’ the vein ;” and dispose of his 
subjects’ property as he thinks fit without 
being accountable to any human tribunal for 
his conduet. He has from-three-to four thou- 
sand wives, a proportion of whom, trained 
to’ arms, emale officers; constitute 
his body guards.. As may naturally be sup- 
posed, but afew of these wives engage his 
}particular attention.. ~~ ae 3 : 
The suceessor to the throne, is not an- 
nounced during the king’s lifetime, but the 
inoment his decease is known ; this p' 
mation is made with all possible despatch by 
the proper officers, forall is murder, anarchy, 
and confusion in the palace, until it takes 
ps the wives of the late king not only 

reaking the furniture and ornaments, but 
killing each: other in order to have. the ho- 
nour of attending their husband to the grave. 

The choice uswally falls on the eldest son 
of the late sdvereign’s greatest favourite, 
provided there exists no particular reason for 
setting him aside. An instance of this sort 
occurred however at the demise of the late 
king Whenoohew, where the elder son’s 
right of primageniture: was disallowed, be- 
cause one. of toes from some accidest 
overlapped the other; and his next. brother, 
the present king,'who, with respect to form, 
is certainly “‘ a marvellous proper man,” was 
elected in his stead. ‘ 

There seem to be no rank or pri an- 


|nexed.to any branches of thé royal: family ; 


the in his own absorbing the un- 
aided of the people. ‘Those of his 
relatives his may deign to pa- 
trenize, will, of course, le more noticed by 
their fellow slaves; but all are alike the 
slaves of the 


A ahve father had so well 
‘supplied with wives, must naturally haye én 
extensive connexion in the-way of half bro- 
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thers and sisters; and it might not, perhaps, 
be convenient to allow all to participate in 
the royal rank. 

His palace at Abomey, is walled round, 
and consists, according to the reports of 
Messrs. Dalzell, Norris, and Abson, who had 
frequent opportunities of visiting its interior, 
of numerous courts conne with each 
other, occupying in the whole a space full 
as large as St. James’s Park. 

The first minister is called the Tamegan, 
and he isthe only man in the country whose 
head the king cannot cut off at pleasure. 
By some ancient regulation, he who attains 
this rank has that very essential part of his 

on secured to him, perhaps that he may 
Lccstly speak his mind te the king without 
fear of consequences. The second, or Ma- 
hou, is the master of the ceremonies, whose 
office it is to receive and introduce all stran- 
gers, whether black or white, and also te 
take care of them cpr their stay at court, 
and to see them well fed and lodged, with all 
their attendants. The third officer in the 
state is the Yavougah of Whydah ; and the 
fourth is the Jakou or master of the horse, 
who is likewise the chief executioner, and 
has the duty of superintending the numerous 
decapitations whieh in various ways occur. 
The Agaow is the commander in chief of 
the army, and has under him divers subor- 
dinate general officers. 

There are entertained about the court a 
number of king’s messengers, called Half- 
heads, because one side of their heads is al- 
ways shaved, whilst the hair on the other is 
allowed to grow to its full | They are 
men who hayve- distingui themselves in 
battle, and wear as the badge of their office, 
strings of fhe teeth of those enemies they. 
have actually killed with their own hands, 
dung round their necks, like the ¢ollar of an 
order. 

These extraordimary looking couriers 
when sent On any mission, are never per- 
mitted to walk, but run at full speed, and 
are relieved at eertain distances on the road, 
by relays of others, who push on in the same 
manner on receiving their orders, whieh they 
transfer from one te the other with the 
greatest exaetness. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Lamia, and other Poems. By John Keats. 
Having received a copy of Mr Keats’ 
new volume of poetry, which is on the 
eve A pein, too late in the week 
Ta regular review, we merely present 
by way of novelty, £4 following speci- 
mens froma the minor productions. 
Ode to a Nightingale, 
L ‘ 
My heart aches, and 4 drowsy numbness 
My sense, as i of heralock thad mn; 


Or emptied some fo the drains Perhape 
One minute past, pie Fe ma er 


’ Tis not 
Sie gener 
That light-winged Dryac 
In some melodious 


me! 


and shado berless, 
Hairy taedeng de ay ekeror pig 


8 





2. ‘ 
O, for,a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and st oA a song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained month ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world un- 


seen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 
3 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Herc, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
. Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 


> 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Jove pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
4. 
Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
‘Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is. the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 


Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown ‘ 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
ways. ‘ 


5. 4 
I cannot see what flowers are at my fect, 
Nor what soft incense hatigs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The » the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantitie ; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 
And mid-may’s eldest child, . 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 


6« 
Darkling I listen; and, for a time 
I have been half in love with easefal Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To seize upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad ' 


In such an ecstacy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and f have ears in 


vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


The voice this passing nigtit was heard 
It ancient emperor and clown + 
song that found a path 


the 
Throngh the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
forhome, . 
She stood in tears amid the aliem corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic cas:ments, opening on the 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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8. 
Forlorn! the verywordislikeabelk | . 
To toll me back from thee to my soul self ! 
Adieu! the fancy cinnot cheat so well 
As she is fam‘d to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plantive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the #till stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or-a waking dream ? 
Filed is that music :—Do | wake or sleep-? 


Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, 
Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choieer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine ? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison? O generous food ! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian. 

Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on aday 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill * 
To a sheepskin gave the story, 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old-sign 

divine, 
contented smack 

in the Zodiac. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 


py field or mossy cavern, 
rth thaa the Mermaid Tavera? 


; To Autumn. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitlessness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thateh-eves 


run; 
To beddiwith apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill gil fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To —— gourd, and plump the 
shefle 


With a sweet kernie}; to set more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer bas o’er-brimm’d their clams 
my cells. 
Who hath notseen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks may find . 
Thee sitting careless on 8 granary a 
Thy. hair soft-lifted by the eri wind ;. 
Or on.a balt-reep 3 furrow sound asleep, 
Drow the fume of poppies, while thy 


Spares the next swath and all its twined 

. flowers: 

| And sometimes like a glcaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy ladea we poger pees 

Or by acyder-press, patient 3 ) 
Thon watchest the last oozings houts by 


Where TS tee Ay, wiiete are 
? i 


Think natal Unite ites hast thy musit too,— 

' While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And tonch the stubble-plains with rosy:hue ; 

Then ina wailfulehoir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 





Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 





And fuil-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 


bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ;-autl now with treble soft 
The red:berast whisties from agarden croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 





Mr, JacoB's View of the Ariculture, Sta- 
tistics, &¢. of Germany, &c. *~ 
(Concluded from our last.) 


‘We stated that the anthor had visited the 
farm of the celebrated agriculturist Von 
Thaer, ahd promised to-extract his most 
valuable and Curious remarks oi the system 
there pursued: they fullow,—and even: our 
most able farmers will, we think, gather 
some useful information from this Prassian 
exemplar... «em: 

“A plant for the food of sheep- for one 
part of the year wis quite new to me ; and 
18 80, I believe, to most of owr English agri- 
culturists. “It is grown to a great extent on 
the stubble fields. I know not the English 
name, brit it is the Syorgula arvensis of Lin- 
neus. The seéd is: sown: in the stubbles 
immnediately after harvest, and jn six weeks 
it furnishes food for sheep which they prefer 
to every other, and which is found extremely 
nutritious. “It is an oily plant, the seed 
small, aboutsix or seven pounds is sowed [are 
sown) on an acre, What is raised-for seed is 
sown inMay, ard is-fitde -be gathered in 
August. I ufferwards. say.the..same. plant 
growing on most of the lands,.both in Prus- 
sim gud in Saxony, where lurge flocks of 
sheep are kept. It is said to he very pro- 
ductive qn all sandy soils; J think it worth 
trying the experiment, and have provided 
some of the seed-for that purpose. 

_ « The favotirite article of cultivation with 
Von is potatoes, on which he sets a 
peculiarly oe value: His mode is simple 
and-easy. ‘They-are planted in rows after 
the plough, at the rate of sixteen bushels to 
the acre. When the plants are up; they are 
earthe’l with a double-breasted plough, first, 
parallct ‘to the roivs in whith they are plant- 
ed, and then with the same-ploagh the fur- 
rows ure crossed,. thus leaving the potatoes 
in smelt epeere patebes.-- When at matur- 
ity, the soil is turned: upwith a three-pronged 
fork, and all the rots carefully wllected by 
women apd’ n. The stalks are: far 
. mare. abundent than those.of our potatoes, 

and yieldyed-should think,-from what I saw, 

as-four to one This haulm is carefull 
turned, dtied, and-collected into stacks, an 
is used as litter for the horses’ and cows in- 
stead of straw, which is here converted .into 
food by cutting it small. 

“* Like all his countrymen, Von Thaer 
prefers German small potatoes: to our Ja 
ones they are less mealy, and have a differ- 
ent flavour, His preference, if his facts are 
pera of which . have no doubt, is cer- 

better reasons than I 
Bite Rd sem a other person in this 
country. He conteyded, that the natritive 
quality of the posatac depends on the quan- 
tity.of starch: that it contains; that, upon 
analysis, the smeller kind of potatoes that 
are here cultivateil; contains a far greater 
proportion of ‘starch than any that-groiv to 
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a larger size ; that, ‘beyond a certain size, 
which, by giving the roots sufficient room, 
they will naturally attain, the increase is 
only water, aiid can scarcely be termed nu- 
triment. ah ‘ 

“This decisive judgment, founded on 
cheinical analysis, extends itself to the com- 
parison between turnips and potatoes.” * * 

“* The average se of his potatoes, in 
a.series of years, has. been three hundred 
bushels to the acre ; this he compared with 
what J stated to be the ave weight of an 
acre of turnips on good land, as well culti- 
vated as his is, in England; and wisch I 
stated below the truth, at twenty tons, be- 
cause J wished not to be puperiet of exag- 
geration to support an hypothesis. He con- 
tended, that his average growth of three 
hundred bushels, or. five tons -of potatoes, 
contained more nutriment than twenty tons 
of turnips, because the proportion of starch 
in potatoes to that in turnips, was much 
more than four to one. I did not urge the 
quantity of mucilage in the turnip, because 
! wished to learn his- views rather than to 
suggest my. own.” O) look 

“* A brewery and distillery are the neces- 
sary accompaniments of every large farming 
establishment in Germany.- The result of 
many expériments in the latter,proved that the 
same quantity of alcohol is produced from one 
hundred bushels of potatoes as from twenty- 
four bushels of wheat, of thirty-three -of 
barley. As the products of grain, or of po- 
tatoes, are relatively greater, the distillery is 
regulated by that proportion. The different 
inventions for economy in the use of fuel, 
cheap ag it is, both in the brewery and. the 
distillery, though highly useful to the pupils 
of the establishment, presented to me nothing 
of novelty in either their principle or their 
application. 

- During the existence of the foolish con- 
tinental system, the scarcity of sugar gave 
rise. to many experiments here, which, 
though -beneficial at the time, have ceased 
tu be longer uséfal. © Von Thaer found, 
after many trials, that thé most profitable 
vegetable from which sugar could be made, 


‘was the common garden turnip, (of which 


species I did not ascertain,) and that whilst 
sugar was sold at a rix-doller the pound, it 
was a Faecal to extract it from that 
root. The samples of sugar made during 
that from different roots, the pro- 
cesses, their results, are carefully pre- 
served in the*museum, but woul! now be 
tedious to despribe. ey are certainly 
equal in strength of sweetness, and those re- 
fined, in colour and -hardness, to any - pro- 
duced from the sugar-cane of the tropics. 
An important object of this establish- 
ment has been the improvement of the breed 
of -sheep, Wit, ea s the fine- 
ness of the wool, has. admi iy sere 
ceaulonsly xcluting from the fearon 
C 1 © ‘ eve 
ewe that had coarse wool, and, still a, 
by keeping them in a warm house during 
the winter, Von ‘Phaer has ‘brought the 
weok of ‘his sheep to gréat fineness, far 
ter than any that is clipped in Spain; 
ut the improvement Of the carcase has been 








neglected, so that his, like all other Germa® 
mutton, is very indifferent. In England, 
where the flesh is of much more value than 
the fi¢ece, the Merino breeding has not 
been attended with beneficial results, The 
fleeces of the Moegelin flock (the name of 
Von Thaer’s farm) average about three 
pounds and a half each: they have been 
sold to English traders, who came to the 
spot at one. period to purchase them, as 
high as eight shillings and six-pence per 
pound, whilst the whole flesh could not be 
sold for more than ten or twelve shillings, 
This statement will readily account for the 
fact, that though Merino sheep are very be- 
neficial in Prussia and Saxony, they have 
been found unprofitable with us. 

“© Von Thaer, with the assistance of the 
professors of the institution over which he 
presides, has ose the various kinds of 
wool on cards, and discriminated with geo- 
metrical exactness, the fineness of that pro- 
duced from different races of sheep, The 
finest are some specimens frou Saxony, his 
own are the next. The fine Spanish wool from 
Leon is inferior to his, in the proportion of 
eleven to sixteen. The wool from Botany 
Bay, of which he had specimens, is inferior 
to the Spanish. He had arranged, by a 
similar mode, the relative fineness of the 
wools protluced on the different parts of the 
body of the sheep, so as to bring under the 
eye, .at.one view, the comparative value of 
the different parts of the fleeces ;.and he 
had, . also, ascertained the ag: eee 
weight of those different parts. e appli- 
cation of optics and geometry, by which the 
scales that accompany the specimens are 


constructed, is such, as to leave no doubts 


on any mind, of the accuracy of the results. 
The scales,’ indeed, show only the fineness, 
and not the length of the fibre ; which is, I 
believe, of considerable importance in the 
rocess of spinning. The celebrity of the 
Mioegelin sheep is so widely diffused, that 
the ewes and rams are sold at. enormons 
rices to the agriculturists in East Prussia, 
vland, and as far as Russia.” 
Of Berlin, Mr. Jacob tells us nothing new- 
Leaving that city for Kénigsberg, he says— 
“ The land on this side the city is equally 
sandy and poor, ‘as on that by which I had 
entered ; but, after seven or eight miles, 
it improved, and, es } passed through the 
small town’ of Blomberg, which contains 
about four hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
both the land and the cultivation of it were 
visibly better. I here first remarked that in 
yt ier of each house, there was a large 
field-oven of a eircular form; constructed of 
mud and-sand, ‘The dimensions of these 
are suited for.baking the large leaves of rye- 
bread, which form equally the food of the 
horses -and their riders." As«J eo 
towards the Oder, I found these field-ovens 
universal; but ‘have nét remarked them 
either before or since in any other part of 
the count heey ote I travelled.” 
Phe statistical ations on Prussia are 
very judicious; in a summary we learn that 
this kingdom hasincreased in popplation with- 
in‘130 years, from 14 millions to 10,536,571 





souls! At present, there are 26 cities of 
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more than 1000 -inhabitants ;—136, of be- 
tween 3500 and 10,000 ;—194; ot between 
9000 and 3500 ;—407, of between 1000 and 
2000 ;—258, belew 1000 ;—and 7,640,739 in 
villages and farms, to be added to 2,895,832 
in the above enumeration. ‘The religious 
division gives 6,054,379Lutherans, 4,023,513 
Roman Catholicks, 300,101 - Reformed, 
127,345 Jews, 15,333 Mennonites; and 
6000 Moravians, Hussites, Socinians, and 
otter limited sects. The whole surface of 
Prussia is estimated at 74,108,800 British 
statute acres, or nearly 7 aeres for every 
huiman being. 

Saxony, onthe other hand, has greatly 
declined. Its’ five circles now contain but 
1,232,077 inhabitants, upon an extent of 
4,624,680 English acres. .The population 
is mandfacturing in a very large proportion, 
The public income is about one million 
sterling, atid the public debt amounts to 4 
willions, but it is in the course of regular 
reduction. 

Hesse Cassel consists of ten provinces 
and 598,320 population, whereof 340,000 
are of the reformed sect, 150,009 Lutherans, 
90,000 Roman ‘Catholicks, 8,500 Jews, and 
the rest Mennonites and other sectarians. . 
~ Hesse Darmstaft, also by. the latest 
census, contains 620,630 souls, on an extent 
of 3,617 miles on both sides of the Rhine. 
OF these, 356,000 are Lutherans, 140,000 
Roman Catholicks, 98,000 Reformed, 15,000 
Jews, and about 1,000 Mennonites. 

_ Mr. Jacob notices the useful purposes to 
which lithography, or stone printing, is ap- 
ees in various parts of Germany, and at 

Veimar we have the following— 

“T was shewed aningenious,if not a useful, 
plan of making globes. The wooden globe 
is covered with plaster of Paris, and then 
varnished. The maps are engraved in the 
inner side of two half copper globes which 
exactly fit that covered with the. plaster of 
Paris. The ink-is applied tc the inner part 
of these copper half globes, and, when fitted 
to them, communicates the impression to 
the plaster of Paris.. By this process there 
are no joinings in the map, as oceur in our 
common globes. The globes, when finished, 
have certainly @ beautiful appearance ; but 
I much doubt if there be any advantage so 
considerable as to cause the general adoption 
of this plan of making them. 

“ From this institutidn, there issues a ve 
valuable periodical geographical work, call 
ed the Ephemeriden, whieh contains notices 
of all new facts in geography, and criticisms 
on such new books or maps as are produced. 

ranslations from the English and French 
peed works are executed on the premises, 
and pass through the press, as well.as many 
books originally compiled or composed in 
this city,” . 

We must now close our report of this 
— valuable book, wick - do ae 

uotation respecting’. t onditio 
Prone, Aagbeeten $e con n oO 

“TI was mueh impressed (says Mr. Jacob) 
Guring the whole journey from Mentz to 

aris, a distance of nearly four hundred 
miles, with the great inferiority of the ap- 
pearance of France, and of what had been 


_| to the cottages of oar EB 
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incerporated with* France, to of 
Cetieny that I had lately path= erotek: 
The land js certainly as ood, perhaps ge- 
nerally better, Htit the cultivation of it was 
by no means superior. The towns and 
cities in Frarce are, perhaps, on @ par with 
those of Germany; ‘or nearly ‘so; but, in 
Germany, none of them ‘had “been without 
recent {inprovements, and all ‘showed some 
new buildings, and many old ones repaired 
and modernized. In France, every thing 
looked old ; no houses seem to have been 
built since the commencement of the Re- 
velution, and those dilapidated and needing 
repairs, do not seem to have reccived them. 
It was not so uch, however, in the’ towns, 
as in the villages, that the inferiority of 
France struck me most forcibly. ‘In every 
village in Germany, a neat church, orna- 
mented commonly with an elegant tower, is 
to be seen ; a decent house for the pastor, 
and one better for the bailiff, is universal in 
the villages where no nobleman resides; and 
where there is one, the houses of the pea- 
sintry appear to have copied some portion 
of neatness from those of: their superiors. 
The houses of the peasants there, are superior 
*tabourers, 
and very far better than those"@f''the Frerich 
farmets.. The churches in’ thise” Freiich 
villares which I passed thtough, are miser- 
able hovels,. andthe dwellings ‘of the inha- 
bitants are all alixe dilapidated and filthy. 

“« They haye no. superiors tu improve them 
by their examples, ‘and the tax-gatherers 
that collect for the government, reside in 
the neighbouring towns. ‘The want of a 

ntry is evident, in France, and of course 
in the villages, mueh more than in the towns 
and cities. I remarked too the little inter- 
course which the roads in France exhibited. 
In three hundred miles, I met but three 
gentlemen’s carriages, and either fw or 
three’ diligences. ‘ Water-conveyance may 
diminish the number'ef wagons, but T met 
a greater number Of wagons loaded with 
goods, between Natmburg and Weimar, a 
distance of twettty-forir miles, than I saw 
between Saarbrii¢ke ‘and Meaux, « distance 
of three hundred.‘ ‘Pie dress of the rural 
inhabitants is very misstable, and very much 
inferior to’ what Tohserved in’ any patt of 
Germany. .In_every part of Germany, I 
rentarked on the poor suils many plantations, 
very extensive, and recently formed. Jn 
some ‘instances, these“ extended over thou- 
sands of fabs Bt oe rms oe Pat I 
saw nothing’ récéntly plated.” woods 
ee cae as anc.ent a¢ the period when 

ius Cesar rite ania “At each 


town in France Linquieed for. the ‘journals, 
but at'Metz onty could} procure ‘the -sight 
of one ; except indeed at Meanx, where b 

accident I got'ohe three or ‘four days old, 


which I was assured was the latest in the 


ty, ES Oy ANS SOON ee Tk cinema the ti lingered in 
hen hynvning 


Paris.- The igtorance of the country people, 
and the little interest felt by the inhabitants 
of the provincial cities in pab 
ditferent from the state of Germany, where, 
as all can read, and as 





affairs, is very |: 


: $ are very. 
plentiful and Cheap, ind oie’ is s6 completely | 
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** FF were to ofthe whole kingdom, 
by wliat I chaereet Nowa Germany and the 
eapital of France, within that a ag on m 
rapid journey from thence to » I shou 
conclude that Paris was every thing, and 
France nothing, in the estimation of the 
government that now rules, or in that of any 
that heve ruled the country for the last 
thirty years ; I should be disposed to think 
that France rears soldiers, provides . food, 
and pays taxes, and that Paris directs those 
resources to such objects ag the. prevailing 
factions in the capital deem most suitable to 
their purposes.” ; : 

The truth and sound sense of these 
remarks are on a par with the rest of 
the author's observations—which merit 
throughout, the general charaeter we 
have given them, of discrimination, in- 
teltigence, utility, and honest candour. 


a Soumniainenennntinmenntsmeemmeliaandaal 
FLNE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Recollections, &c. suggested by the present 

‘interesting Exhibition of Portraits. 

It would be difficult to say at-what period 
England was without humuurists and wits ; 
for 1 Fay. into the obsolete’ records of 
the olden times, enough may be discovered 
to infer'that this country was, never lacking 
in such merry’ wights, whose buoyant spirit 
of jibe and jest, no domestic arenas nor 
public. calamity could sink. The ‘soldier 
took his humour to the tent—the friar played 
with it in his confessional—the physician 
wrapped it up with: his simples, the law- 
yer charged for it in his brief. Every active 

ulty.of the human mind, when curbed b 
discretion, tends to, the pitblic good; an 
England owes no small debt to the sarcastic 
spirit . which. preyailed in every age ;. for 
doubtless, this begot the love of liberty. 

The tyrant baron, who stood not in awe 
of heaven nor the sword, dreaded the scourge 
of satire. The haughty priest, the persecu- 
tor and the hypocrite, the coward and the 
fup, all trembled at the tribunal of wit. But 
theh, no hireling satirist assajled the virtuous 
aud the wise, nor did the wit descend to fill 
the scorner’s chair, and write in “ ink pot 
malive,” dgainst religion, honor, decency, 
and obedience to-the laws. - , 

The age at length arrived. when, alas! a 
too prolific erop of wit grew up, and choaked 
the wholesome flower, discretion, Then com- 
menced the era of civil war—the memorable 
al of eagients inconsistency,—when 

tlona walked arm in arm with Momus to 
the porn, 00 scare good humour from the 
field! Then the murderous cahnon’s * 
mouth was seen inscribed with holy texts of 
Scripture, and the fatal ink that signed-the 








the pen: to mark a joket. 





* Cromwell had his cannon inscribed, ‘‘ Lord 
‘oper thou’ our-lips, and our mouths shall shew 
forth thy' praise’ ! if 

+ When Cromwell had signed the death -war- 
rant of. his sovereign, on giving the pzacto the 





Ignorant, as most appetred to be in France. | 
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Christian soldiers smoaked and t sused for sacebing to the trerventinn | the 
the altar-table of Christ ; and as one half the | of a special providence. Certain fugitive 


possession.of the sceptre, and wit and war 
laid poor England waste. 
Portrait of King Charles II.—Painted 
Wisin ne Masrxsry. ” 
Weary of the of Cromwell 
and his saints, of 


people of England, 
recovered from their political phrensy, 
hailed the sutton’ of their lawful 
sovereign with merry hearts. Never did 
nation experience so sudden and so happy a 
change. Almost the whole community at 


metamorphosed from weeping, wailing, 
self-denying hhypocrites—heastily sick 80 


long 8 ». threw, off the mask, and 
frankly proclaimed him their ‘‘ merry king.” 
had too fautts to make a 


good governor; and adversity, that ancient 
school of wisdom, te whieh he was early 
pnd he — remained a disciple, 
t im out with no good apenten. 
hemmiils totems etliats eee 

e was likely to e of ki ’ 

The Duke of Ormond, in a letter to Sir 
Edward Hyde, two years before the restora- 
tion, speaking of this prince, “‘ But I 
fear his immoderate delight in empty, effemi- 
nate, and vulgar conversation, is became an 
irresistible part of his nature ; and will never 
suffer him to animate his own designs, and 
others actions, with that spirit which is re- 


gale ter'his quality, and-nruch more to. his | self neglected 


ortune.” Yet he adds, ‘‘ God bless him, 
and fit him for his work.” 

‘The zeal which he showed in the cause of 
his royal father, whilst he was only a boy, 
a < more virtue than his man- 

realized. When the persecuted king was 
imprisoned in Carishrook Castle, but a short 
a before the last scene of mee ic reign, 
t prince Charles ventu m the 
Fream dee. in a small squadron of armed 
py oe yes some loyal confederates, to make 
a for his-release. The failure of this 

t en! » prompted by filial affec- 
tion, makes the heart sorrow, even at this 


distant period, when the martyr and his | Peg 


' murderers, and their generations, have pass- 
ed away. 


The ter on which Charles FI: returned to j. 


London, was remarkably fine—net a cloud 
was seen in the lieavens. The fronts of the 
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e troops were close 
an owl, scared by their 

noise, suddenly flew from the sanctuary of a 
At once the whele troop, 
midst of serious business, 
in, “‘ Not,” set up a 
scent of the royal 
» one and all set off full gallop, helter 
elter, after the owl, which led them fairly 


out of the wood. 

Charles was a joker, even in the ex i 
of danger, when flying from Boscobel ; for 
on his arrival at another sanc \ 


woodman. The mare blundered every step, 
and the king was. weak, worn out with watc 
ing and anxiety. *‘ Will, thou hast mounted 
me on a sorry beast,” said he. ‘‘ She was 
the best I procure,” answered the ho- 
nest boor. ‘* Besides, your Majesty, she is 
not used to bear the weight of three king- 
wom n her back.” 


who, at the return of his king, fancied him- 
. The king, however, subse- 
queatly yg that he not wilfu Ny dis- 
r is former services, nor was he un- 
mindful of his meth ec ben fe vn 
made master ini * ridge, 
by the king, his Majesty said, “ I have 

ven that ity to the best scholar in the 

ingdom.” He said on another ovcasion, 
that “ Dr. Barrow exhausted every subject 
which he treated.” It is likely that this ex- 
cellent divine had his eye to the excesses of 
the court, when he preached that memorable 
sermon ‘‘ Against foolish talking and jest- 
ing.” The following limes were written by 
the ‘aoe under an impression of being 
Te is optayit redituram, Carole, nemo, 
Et aed sonat te rediisse minus. 

There was-a certain debenasire in Charles’s 
manners, which, added to a humane heart, 
charmed away or softened the: feelings of 
just indignation of many men, who re- 
dignity of the crown or the welfare 








he cause at court—his brother was sadly 
ep gw * ‘They are forced upon the 
Duke of York,” said he, “ by way of mor. 
tifiration—given to him in penance.” 

Once the gay monarch Hemanded of Dr. 
Stillingfleet, who was a preacher to the 
court, ‘‘ why hé read his sermons before 
him, when his discourses were delivered from 
the pulpit extempore in other places?” The 
doctor an Be, Overawed by so many 
great noble personages, and in the 
presence of his sovereign, he dared not 
to trust his powers. ‘“* And now,” said 
the divine, “will your Majesty permit me 
to ask a question?” ‘‘ Certainly,” said the 
condescending king. ‘‘ Why then does your 
Majesty read your speeches, when it tra 
be presumed you can have no such reason.” 
“ Why truly,” said the king, “ I have asked 
m eunyccts 80 often for money, that / am 
ashamed to look them in the face.” 

Little idea can be formed’ in the present 
day, of the — spectacle of public 
processions in taraies en in A sce 
accompanied the entréé of Charles II. was 
seven hours in pave. *T stood in the 
Strand and be it,” says Evelyn, “and 
blessed God.” Thé same author relates, 
“ The eagerness of ynen, women, and chil- 
dren to see his Majesty and kisse his hands, 
was so greate, that he had scarce leisure to 
eate forsome dayes, coming as they did from 
all parts of the nation; and the king being 
quite as willing to give them that satisfaction, 
would have none kept. out.” 

The eaenang, Corte account of his sab- 
scription wardrobe, at his disguising in the 
wood of Boscobel, is given in an old tract. 


** Richard (Pendrill) was no sooner come in, 
but uire Gifford ealled for hiut and bid 


him e haste, and bring with kim his best 
clothes, which were a jump and breeches of 
n coarse cloth, and a doe-skin leather 
oublet ; the hat was borrowed of Humphry 
Pendrill, the miller, being an old grey one, 
that turned up its brims; the coarse noggin 
shirt was had of one Edward Martin, George 
Pendrill’s band, and William Creswell’s 
shoes :” these he put “ nimbly on,” * * * 
“ Then Richard came with a pair of shears, 
and rounded the ki hair, which m Lord 
Wilmot having cut before with a knife, had 
untowardly notched ; and the king was 
pleased to take notice of Richard’s good 
barbering. And now his Majesty was a-Ja- 
mode the woodman.” A good subject this 
for the inimitable pencil of Wilkie. 
Charles displayed princely intrepidity and 
nobleness of soul at the conflagration of 
Londen. He was there night and day en- 
couraging the inhabitants to exertion, who 


d | too long looked on the 


ing element, com- 

pletely bewildered. Mist the dreadful 
confusion of the scene, he ex osed himself 
to the popular phrenzy, which sought ven- 
ce on the fore and recusants, 


ually. sufferers in the i calamity, 

wih ngewe le re re 
ed with firing t uses. -, scu 
numbers. with his own ‘apd, ant bravely, 
with the assistance of his guard, risqued hjs 
life in affording them protec ion:—bu 


this magnanimity, hundreds of imocent men 


<a 












and wornien would have perished by the fury 


of the multitude. 
The disgraceful reeord, which alludes 
to, on the “ monument,” was obliterated 


(fairly enough) by the Roman Catholies un- 
der the base reign of James II. 
“*Where London’s column, towering to the 


skies, 

Like # tall bully lifts its head and Hies.’”” 

The last scene of the “* strange eventfal” 
drama of Charles’s reign is finely tuld by the 
pen of Evelyn, who justly observes— 

“Neyer had king more glorious oppor- 
tunities to have -ntade hisselfé, his people, 
and all Europe happy, and prevented innu- 
merable inischiefs, had not bis too easy na- 
ture resigned him to be managed by crafty 
men, and some abandoned and_ profane 
wretches Who corrupted his otherwise suffi- 
cient parts.” 

“ Tcan never rie says this good man, 
in a subsequent reflection, ‘* the inexpressi- 
ble luxury and prophauenesse, gaming and ' 
all dissoluteness, and as it were, total for- 
getfulnesse of God (it being Sunday evenin 
which this day se’nnight 1 was witnessse of ; 
the King sitting and toying with bis concu- 

bines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and Maza- 
rine, &c. a French boy singing love-songs, 
in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty 
of the greatest courtiers and other dissolute 
persons were at Basset, round a large table, 
a bank of at least 2000 in gold before them, 
upon which two gentlemen ‘who were with 
me, made reflexions with astonishment. 
Six days after was all in the dust !” 





RAFT. OF THE MEDUSA. - 
{Mr. Jerricaudt's Picture, at the. Egyptian Hall.) 

We stated,on our first view of it, the ini 
pression made-on us by this very clever per- 
formance; and have now the. satisfaction of 
knowing that our most favourable opinions 
have been.amply confirmed by the judge- 
ments both of artists and amateurs. Our 
further remarks, therefore,. will add little to 
the fame or advantage of Mr. Jerricault. 


But, as more frequent views of the awful | 


scene have inereased our admiration of the 
power of art and the ability of the artist, we 
shall endeavour to point oat some of the 
striking qualities by which the mind is thus 
st ¥ exeited. 

The details in pieture, however excellent 
their character, are lost if not exhibited ua- 
der the judicious ement of compe- 


sition, aided by the effect of light and calour ; 
and that which the-ardeat imagination of the | ° 


artist or the poet: takes in at a glance, must 
by the painter, become the subject of great 
consideration, and’ be subjected. to certain 
rules and principles, yet so concealed as to 


py the spontaneous effort of some. pow- 
ul impulse, 
In this icture of human.snf- 


tremendous 
ferings, the bold. hand of the artist. has. Inid 
bare the details of the horrid facts, with the 
severity of M. Angelo and the gloom of Ca- 
e fiesh- indeed might be more 
reflected; but the avhole of the 
colouring is so well suited to the. subject, 


JOURNAL OF THR BELLES LETTRES. 


scarcely Know if its tone ean be called a ble- 
mish so entirely as at first sight it appears. 
But it is over the varied details of form, 
the most correct anatonrieattparkings of the 
figure, and all the agitated emotions of — 
and fear, that Mr. Jerricault has impressed 
migic of an effect that. was to give value to 
the whole. The light brought into the picee 
and thrown upon the upterned faces of a 
centre groupe, powerfully assists in arresting 
the attention. ‘Fitis seems to break on them 
from the reflection of a highly illuminated 
vo ae their heads, wa Poe reg es 

nm ry emer ort, is again 
by the bright rays of the morning. Perhaps 
it is not natural ; that is, could not ha 
to be so distributed in the full of day; 
but there are great authorities for such de- 
parture from trath, in this a ye 

The powerful element of the mighty wa- 
ters is very happily de; by the hand 
of thé artist; and, t altogether, his 
work is, as we before , one of the 
finest speeimens of the French sclioel, ever 
brought inte this country. It cannot there- 
fore fail to stimulate the exertions of British 
talents, to a further display of those powers, 
which have already'so happily and so honowr- 
ably distinguished our artists and arts. To Mr. 
Bullock, we think, great praise is due for 
procuring us such opportunities fer exami- 
nation and comparison of the two national 
schools : if he continues to bring ever chefs 
d’ ouvre of French painters, he will do as 

a thing as could be done to advance Bri- 

tish art. Emulation is a noble teacher. 





ing room in this. Number for the long ad- 
vertisement which announces it), that Mr. 
Webb’s unique collection of Miniatures, 
‘which have been for sometime at the Ezyp- 
tian Hall, come to the hainmer immediately. 
We mentioned formerly: that there were 
some of the finest specimens of this branch 
of art among these performances: 





ORIGINAL. POETRY. 


; FPIGRAM, 
On seeing so many doors and windows open during 
the hot weather. 

Of the o]d'times so good ict others babble, 

J value not their silly talk a 1 ——+se ; 
When yet was eer so hospitable 

As now, he are die tnt ‘ 

: fF UF. 





[By Corresparulente.] 
THE WARRIOR's FUNERAL. 
Suggested by oe “* Merrily svim we,” in 


Dolefully mourn ye !—the- night rayen screams, 
ergy bem aes sink, as the morning 
gleams. 

Dolefully mourn ye !—for this is the hour, 
When the Kelpy is dancing im dingled bower : 
And while he skips to the screech of the owl, 
He’s no. friend to:the rosery; cretlo, er cowl: 
Come brothers, come, to the work of death, 
And py for the spirit. that slumbers-beneath 
-Dolefully mourn ye !—-the.night raven screams, 


Miniatures.—We may notice (net hav-. 
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Dolefully mourn ye !-—for this isa night, 

Whence blessed to mortals ix marning’s light 

The elfin wons in the Valties, and ark! 

Beneath the deep ravine the ban dogs bark ; 

Let the palmers pré@y, and the pilgrims weep, 

For the Beto below sleeps the dreamless 
sleep. 


Lay his corpse beneath the oak, 

Which ne’er was scathe@ by woodman’s strake; 
Lay him down—with his spear in its rest, 

His fautchion, hauberk, mail, and crest:~ 

Wrap his martial cloak for a shroud, 

While the moon-beam sleeps behiad a clpud ; 
Place on his mortal remains—the sod— 

Peace to his ashes !—Rest kim God !— 

Hie brothers, hence—"tis matin time, 

The cottar is up—hark he channts tothe chime, 
Of the lofty-tinkliag—matin bell— 

Wibkch Sectoin the breeze over mounteim and 


Rest thee—rest thee—Warrior brave! 

There’s one above—who has power to save. 

When the vesper bell of the abbey shall toll, 

The monks of St. Francis shall pray for thy soul. 
Chelsea, J. D. CoLraso. * 





TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 
Cecilia, of the feathery tribe, 
Bird of the cool and solitude ; 
When in a pleasing melancholy mood 
You woo the Deantics of ry: been bride ; 
Sending such thrilling muasick thro’ the air, 
On ev'ry brilliant dwelling ; 
Now softly dying, and now swellin: 
On the rapt ear, who danach ery Aown there? 
To-night, from out thy verdant leafy bower 
O! sing once more, 1 Paortge eb <3 
To one condemn’d in foreign climes to stray, 
Who seeks thee in his latest evening’s hour. 
Pour out tliy song, until'my  gliwaing eye 
Dissdlves im tears,’ with thy me'ody. 





EXTRACT FROM “ POEMS OF THE APPREHEN- 
ssox,"* ‘ 
[See Wordsworth's.“ My heart leape up.” &¢.] 
My heart leaps up when I behold - 
A bailiff in the street : 
“T'was so since from one first I ran ; 
*T was so ev’n in the Isle of Man : 
*Fwill be'so even in Newgate hold, 
Or in the Fleet! 
A trap is hateful to a man! 
And my whole course of life shal! be 
Bent against them in just antipathy ! 





FROM Tasso. 
Chiama gli abitator del’ombre eterne 
Ti rauco suon della tartarea tromba ; 
‘Treman le spaziose atve caverne, 
Na si stridendo maj dalle superne 
_ Regioni del cielo il folgor piumba, 
‘Né si scossa giatmai trema la terra, 
| Quando i vapori in sen gravida serra. 
ATTEMPTED. . 
trumpet hoarse > 
surrounding, 
Hell through its black anf spacious caverns 
trembles ; 
The bolt that comes from heav’n’s high regions 
. bounding 
Siok taiey at aoc goal seeemea ; 
And weaker is the earthquake’s voice of thunder 


When the pent tise and rend-jthe 
earth in sunder. 








aod i6in most instances so just, that we 











streams ; 


And the mountain shadows grow faint in the | 
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IMPROMPTU. ' 
To on her Marriage with Mr. Wit 
liam —— y 
When ladies they wed, 
It ever.is said, 


+ ; 

» That their freedom away they have thrown ; 
But you've not done so, 
For we vegy well know 

* You will have a Will of your own. 





OUR YOUTHFUL DAY¥s. 

Yes! those are hours of gay delight, 

When hope is calm as the morning rays, 
Oh, ne’eris shed such brilliant light 

As sparkles o’er our youthful days ! 
*Tis then, before our hearts are cloy’d, 

And ere we feel that hope betrays, 
Fis then that on her light wing buoy’d, 

Oh nought transcends our youthful days! 

Conran. 





+ SONNET. ° 
Sweet Spring, thou com’st, but ah ! my pleasant 
hours 


- u 

And happy days with thee come not again. 
Drummond. 

Now through the air the western breezes play, 

And peeping buds put forth their callow heads ; 

‘The carth seems happy, and the new-born day 

Exulting smiles o’er ail the hills and meads. 

* That modest flower, attendant on the spring, 

In many a hidden vale and silent wood, 

In dovely bands greets him that’s wandcring, 

And pleasantly relieves his thoughtful mood ;— 

1! lone and pensive, bent by fortune low, 

In this swect season only live to weep, 


rose. 

And happy am I, if my stubborn wo 

Yield a short respite in the arms of sleep— 

But, then, 1 wake, and to my aching sight 

‘The morning comes, to me a gloomicr night. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. _ 


THE HERMIT IN THE CounTRy. No. 4- 
E LEAVING HOME. | 


I had just completed my eighteenth ycar, 
when I received orders to join my regiment 
for the first time. The sash and gorget, the 
maiden-sword, scarlet cloth and guid lace, 
had all their weight and attractions for me. 
-I contemplated empire which I- should 
have over hearts, and the preference, which 
1 had so often felt mortified at wanting, at a 
ball, or in a country circle ; I expected to 
live with the best.fellows in the world, to 
see a great variety of scenes, to be ever amu- 
sed, ever changing quarters,—to dance as it 
were through life, ‘to the tune of the merry 
fife and drum, and to leave care and gloom 
reflection always a day’s march: behind me ; 
but above all, to see the world, to 
beifnee, to be an uncontrolled agent,—in a 
wordy to be inv own master. 

I had gone through the classics with some 
degree of attention, was a pretty good dan- 
cer, could play a little on the flute, rode 
boldly, had read history, was a fair shot, 
and considered myself, upon the whole, a 
decent sort of fellow, particularly as the 
maid servants called me handséme, and the 


* The primrose.’ ~ - 











village surgeon’s daughter had eyed me with 
some of interest. ‘ 

I had now been looking for mys in the 
gazette for sinappeks 5 and not a little proud 
was I to see myself in print, for the first 
time. My next impatience was to be or- 
dered to uarters ; and, when the or- 
der came, I was in the highest possible spi- 
rits.. The night before I set out on my jour- 
ney, I scarcely slept a wink. Young 
ton, when importuning his father for the 
reins of that chariot which was fatal to his 
existence, was not more anxious than I was, 
on this occasion; nor, when he asked that 
sire to grant his boon, as a pledge: of the 


‘| love which he bore to his mother—‘“ Pigno- 


ra da Genitor, cic.’ could he seek it in 
a more eager tone than [ inquired “if to- 
morrow was the day on which I was to set 
out?” 

And yet I tenderly loved my parents. I 
was an only child, their prop and stay: J 
could not love them more thaa they desery- 
ed. ‘The whole village too shared my affec- 
tions: I felt the relative ties of humanity 
and good will; of brotherhood and connex- 
ion with all my neighbours,—domestics and 

I had even a tenderish feeling for the 
fire-side animals of the paternal roof,—the 
poor old pointer, the dowager spaniel, Duch- 
ess, the iavalid cat, and my mother’s pet-bull- 
finch. Yes, I had rather not have had to feel 
the ‘* good bye to ye.” The shooting poney, 
I recommended to ert’s care ; and my set- 
ter,—poor Trusty ! accompanied me through 
many a varied and uneven path. Night 
came, and her mantle sat uneasily on me. I 
felt almost a woman’s weakness as I sunk 
upon that mother’s breast, where I drew my 
first love, mingled with the stream of life ; 
but I tried to be the soldier; and, after one 
dewy kiss, I resolved not to see her in the 
morning. My father was to accompany me 
a part of the road; and the thought of this 
was a relief to me. 

As I drew on my regimental boots, the. 
only article of military uniform which I wore 
on my journey, I felt an elevation of mind, 
and seeined as if I were already fit to com- 
mand a company. But my satisfaction was. 
not without alloy: Thad the Dulce Domum 
to quit; I had the vil to look on, per- 
haps for the last time ; I had to shake hands 
with the poor servants, some of whom had 
borne my helpless infant form in their 
arins. This was trying. I whistled a march ; 
but.it was more like a dirge ; I tried a coun- 
try dance = it was out of tune. 

I sent the cook to knock at my father’s 
door, an, hour earlier than agreed on; for 
time now seemed loaded with a weight of 
-: and I was resolved, albeit I was proud 
of my appearance, not to be seen by my 
kind neighbours. I therefore gave Kenpenaee 
to all the servants, and wrote a letter for the 
surgeon's daughter. 

My dear father ap : it was a great 
ease to mystate of mind. I shook him heart: 
ily by the hand, tried to look gay, and 
brushed over the threshold of the door. The 
old nurse insisted upon kissing me : she was 


and , buts woman, and some- 
ey Se bail right to this embrace. I 
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gave it her heartily, looking, however, 
jealously around: nobody saw me but the 
family, else should I have blushed. “ The 
Captain to kiss an ugly old woman ! fie for 
shame.” 

We were now at the end of the village. 
I dreaded the sight of my mother at the win- 
dow; so I never’ looked back until out of 
view of the house. I was now to take a last 
look at this rustic assemblage of hoyses. 
Hag | danced tremulously ina tear, in wy eye ; 
but I cleared up with such a hoarse aod mon- 
strous hem that the echo of the church-yari, 
which returned it to me, terrified me with 
the sound.—All ‘this time my father. and I 
had not exchanged a word; he, looked 
oem and as if he had had a sleepless 
night. 

The morning was beautiful, and I hever 
saw my native scene in such glowing colours 
before. There seemed. to be a peculiar 
grace in the antique belfry of the church; 
and the stiff sepulchral yews were gilded 
with the sun-beam. Obituary sculpture 
might have caused me some serious reflec- 
tion. But my mind dwelt not on the past ; 
nor were any doubts and fears as_to the fu- 
ture, unfolded to my view.—How many a 
departed bliss now leaves but its monumen- 
tal memento in my heart! how many pros- 
pects have vanished like the days of my an- 
cestors ! how many a brave comrade in arms 
now lies in his narrow bed, and upon his 
earthy pillow !—but let us return to my 
father. 

“* We had better dismount and walk a lit- 
tle,” said he to me, in a kind affectionate 
tone. ‘‘ The weather is beautifully fine ; we 
have a long day before us ; and I can return 
in the cool of the evening. I should like to 
have as much of your company as I can; 
and you will not always have your old father 
for your companion.” We alighted accord- 
ingly, and gave our horses to the servant 
who had charge of my luggage. I was to 
proceed in the mail from the first stage. 

We now turned off’the high road, and 
skirted a beautiful wood, crossed some ad- 
jacent fields, and pursued the course of the 
river, by the foot-path for some miles.—My 
father folded his arm in mine with a peculiar 
degree of friendship, familiarity, and tender- 
ness ;-and I never hung on the discourse of 
any one with so much attention, either be- 
fore or since. He evidently tried to amusc 
my mind, and to cheat the way and beguile 
the time by his conversation; and he suc- 

toa charm. We saw the vertical sun 
ere we thought morning midway gonc ; and 
his declining ray surprized us ere we thought 
it two hours later. , 

“Let us dine together, my dear boy,’ 
said he, with so te of the good fellow in 
his. air and accent, that I regretted that he 
was not more my own age, and going to jou 
the army with me. I assented with delight. 
“There is scarcely. any night,” . said he, 
“now; and I must ride home the harder 
for it.” a 

Thrice had he essayed to with me, 
before this proposal: 1 :saw the motion pass 
in his mind; but his heart failed him; his 
steps hung on mine, and his affections lin. 
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red with me, and were loth to part. He 
Iooked at his watch on alighting from his 
pony, as ‘much as to say, “a short walk, and 
then.” Next, when fatigued, he sat down 
on a bank, and seemed determined to shake 
hands, and to bid adieu ;—but he could not. 
He then remounted, and proposed riding on 
to dinner, in the cool of the evening. My 
heart placed all these debts of gratitude to 
his account. 

He had another object, however, in this 
confidential walk ;'in this protracted journey 
together. He wished to give me a great deal 
of good advice, and that advice was offered 
and delivered to me more like a brother and 
a comrade, a-conipanion and a friend, than 
a parent, and one set in authority over me,— 
more like the man prone to error and failing 
like myself, than one to whom age and ex- 
perience had bestowed so decided a superi- 
ority. 

On how many useful subjects did he give 
me his cool. and unpresuming counsel ! 
How fraught with honour, sentiment, and 
delicacy were his paternal admonitions ! - In 
how many instances of life have his precepts 
and warnings, upheld and prevented ine from 
evil!’ How often has a retrospect of that 
happy hour been a benefit to me in my pas- 
cage through life ! 

Ne parted, precipitately at last; for the 
mail-coach-horn relieved us from those ach- 
ings of the bosom which a first separation 
from those who are dear to us naturally 
produces. 

That parent, alas! is now no more! I 
hare been the support of his sad relict ; but 
I have no tonger that brotherly father to 
hang upon my arm, to pledge me in the con- 
vivial cup, to interest himself in every circum- 
stance concerning my welfare in this chequ- 
ered scene of life, nor to recur to, for advice, 
‘in difficulty or distress. 

Often haye I, in different climates and novel 
situations, in distant and in doubtful circum- 
stance, peateet upon this opening scene of 

‘life, with a melancholy sensibility, which 
has mingled sweets and bitterness so inti- 
mately together, that not to have been sad, 
would have been double wretchedness, since 

sadly sweet was the very essence of reflec- 


tion. ’ 
Even at the moment that I am writi 

these lines, it seems as if my father’s shade 
‘hovered near me—as if I were wrapt and 
covered all over in affection’s mantle. Fare- 
well, dear scenes! I shall never. behold ye 
more! yet must memory itself perish, ere 
ye fade from the heart of 

: Tue Hermit in tHe Country 


THE DRAMA. 


Krne’s Tueatre.—On Thursday week a 
_Very Jroaisins young singer made her debut, 
at this Theatre. Her name is Corri, a 
_ Younger sister of the lady of that name, who 
80 accomplished an ornament to our list 
native artists. The Debutante has a very 
Voice, and will, we are confident, become 

a great favourite with the public. 
‘ On Tuesday last, a Madame Montano, 
tom Florence, appeared as the heroine in 
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. We were prevented from attending, 
but learn that she executed Paer's music de- 
lightfally. ~ 

RuRY Lans.—A t night was expect- 
ed here on Wein, whee. her Majesty 
had ke the play of Wild Oats. Other 
counsels, however, prevailed over those 
which had e for this public. appear- 
ance ; and the Queen, by changing her mind 
and not going, set both actors and poli- 
ticians to speculation upon this first proof of 
indecision of character! S the Plough 
was played, and Wild Oats reserved for her 
Majesty. On Thursday, the Provoked Hus- 
band was performed ; but that had nothing 
to do with the business of the preceding 
evening. 

Encuisnh Orrra-Hovse, Stranp.—On 
Thursday this theatre opened, with a com- 
pany composed, for the greater part, of faces 
already familiar to the public, and promisin 
a very agreeable season. Bartley is still 
manager. His American perigrinations have 
rather assisted his good looks: he was re- 
ceived with the applause of old friendship. 
The house is, in its decorations, as it was ; 
but that feature of theatres, which has of 
late years. assumed such prominence, the 
Saloon, has had the happiness of much em- 
bellishment, alteration, and fresh water. 
Whatever other blooms may be destined for 
its ornament, Covent Garden has been 
stripped of its innocent flowers and refresh- 
ing shrubs. The hall is handsome, and the 
theatre cool. This is much. The perform- 
ances were, with the exception of “ The 
Promissory Note,” old; and that one was 
new only to this ie hh for it is taken from 





the French. ft is light and lively. Miss 
Carew, Miss Kelly, Miss Stevenson, Miss 
Lowe, and Mrs. Chatterly, sustain the wit, 
beauty, and song, all the syreuship onthe 
female side ; Wrench, Wilkinson, Vhatterly, 
&c. do the honours on the other side. Har- 
ly should be among the number, but he is 
plundering somewhere in the provinces : he 
must return, for his humour cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The house opens at an aus- 
owed time ; and the Summer Theatres are 
ikely, for once, to have the whole harvest 
of the year. 

Mr. Matuews from Home.—On Satur- 
day last, Mr. Mathews concluded his enter- 
tainments for the season, and delivered an 
address in which he, with good reason, 
prided himself on the success which had at- 
tended his efforts, and alluded to the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of one man having 
amused so many, such numerous, and res- 
pectable audiences. This is indeed a great 
achievement,; but its reward not greater than 
its merits. For ourselves, we may say, that 
we have repeatedly witnessed these pieces, 
and always come away impressed with won- 
der at the display of that peculiar talent with 
which this individual is so richly endowed. 
By peculiar, we do not mean single talent ; 
for. there is almost: boundless variety in Mr. 
Mathews’ imitations, and ‘his natural’ gifts 
taken altogether, form, in our opinion, quite 
a phenomenon. We have never seen, and 


what is more, we have never read of any thing 
of the kind, equal to his performance ; and 
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it is probable that we never shall behold 
another example of such curious, marvellous 
excellence. We pronoufice this criticism 
the more decidedly because, with all the _ 
pularity of these exhibitions, we have fre- 
quently heard it alleged, that they were too 
long, that the jests were stule, and such 
other nibblings of thoughtlessness ; and we 
could wish the public, entirely, when it can 
enjoy so rare a treat, to reflect upon the mul- 
titude of qualities and attainments that must 
be combined in a human being, before that 
being can accomplish. what Mr. Mathews 
does. We have only to add,.in order that 
our testimony may ‘have the greater weight 
in these suspicious times, that we. speak 
thus of a performer to whom we never spoke 
in our lives; and of whom it is as a contri- 
‘butor to public pleasure alone, that we think 
it just to speak so highly. , 
Dustin THeatre.— Mr. Harris has 
opened the New Theatre at the Rotunda, 
Dublin. The first performances were the 
Belle Stratagem and the Spoiled Child. -,Aa 
Irish joker expresses a hope that all will go 
on squarely in the Rotunda, and praises the 
beginning as a Beau Stratagem of Mr. H. 
who must not end as a Spoiled Child. 
Foreign THEATRICALS.—At the close of 
the Brussels Theatre, M. Bernard,. the ma- 
nager, delivered a long address, including a 
review of the last dramatic season, and the 
budget for the ensuing year. ‘The address con- 
tained the following passage :—The number 
of dramatic works of every description pro- 
duced last year at this theatre, amounts to two 
hundred and forty-four. Of these, . twenty- 
eight were pieces never before represented 
at , and forty.sixavere revivals. At 
least forty additional. pieces would have 
been p but for the embarrassment 
occasioyed by the erection of a new theatre, 
the want of decorations, and the indisposition 
of several of the performers. When the 
number of pieces represented in the four 
great cities of France is com with the 
above, it is siggular to find that the majori- 
ty is on our side, and that the united novel- 
ties of the four principal theatres of France, 
scarcely equal in number these produced at 
Brussels. ' 


VARIETIES. 


Dr. Wollaston has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, pro tempore. 
This very able chemist, as far as report goes, 
has net the very ample fortune which. the 
station permanently requires ; and it would 
be injurious to generous habits to impose an 
expense of too heavy a nature upon a liberal 
spirit. ' 

Dr. Manse.y.—The Bishop of Bristol 
died on Tuesday morning at Cambridge. He 
was a distinguished member of the churth, 
and eminent for his literary qualifications. 

Education —The new measure for. the 
education of the lower classes in 
and Wales will not, it is understood, proceed 
further this session than the first reading of 
the bill. We trust it will receive all the con- 
sideration its great importance merits; and 
not he made a shuttlecock for the battledores 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, as 





the question of Charitable Institutions was— 
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par excellence ““ Watertoo Bevs.” 
is‘at least a poetical idea ; for Waterloo, 
in its way, was like the bed at Ware, 


, © near the quarters of the guards, 
may be “ honour’s teuvide beds.” 
* Ovi Washing done here,’ is an in- 


literature and the e-arts, of all nations. 
London.—An eminent medical gentleman, | 
Mr. Cline, asserted some years ago, that’ 
London was the healthiest:place in the world ; 
a distinguished geolagist has now discovered 


island net Kable to earthquake. 

M. Galin, a musical professor, has lately 
im Paris a new instrument for 

teaching music, called the Melopluste. M. 

Galirt’s ingenious method consiste ia making 

his pupils sing from a Stave, without either 


at-@ London: — what amet iffs or notes, acc tothe movements of 
OGeourrence:-—Am elephant which | a portable.rod. The oplaste is now almost 
has been for some weeks ‘i at i 


Gene- | universally substituted for books of solfeggi, 


were formerly considered indispens- 


in lately to evince symp- | able. 
toms: Fobetimany wide boharcecd s The Affiches de Poitiers contained the fol- 
A few days after, he was removed frou his | lowing w: i mg Ta ng forming a 
habitation at Geneva, to be conveyed for cx-| couplet in honor.of M. Fabry who 
pom ne re Saget pal ecetlion, — passed through Poitiers onthe 24th of May. 
omy: m G ont, G énie,et  G rands talens 
200n became so refractory that it was found | 4 ocomp A tes'tr A cee; 
impossible to control him. He-wodniled his|@ iche acco  & ds, tend Res aceens, 
‘conduetor severely, and from him, | A nnoblissentd Ainsnosr - A ngs 
and returned te Geneva. He T esgraces, T esgraces, Tes graces. 
che sweets, spreading the wtmost alarm | This literary tour de force is the production 
—— inhabitants : he before | of Count Joubert de Cisse. 

ero ea crema fe , and * : 
Whreatened to break open doors. With 


he was conveyed to 


the Dutch Bastion, where he was confined. 
The proprietor of the animal, fearing lest’ 


some dreadfal | might occur, gave 
orders for sh him. A piece of cannon 
‘was acco’ Lagi toonght-ont and the first 


expedition in the 
Captain ~ Freycinet, 
which has been several times mentioned in 
Literary Gazette, tomched at Sydney, 
New South Wales, in‘Decémber last. 
- New Teland—off Cape Horn, in lat..61° 
——— has heen diseavered by the ship 
i pee to Val . Fhis 
‘Captain went on shore, and found is 
-eovereit with snow and uninhabited. ‘Seals 
-and«whales 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Professor Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to 
publish Memoirs of the celebrated Linneeus, 
written by himeelf, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the university 
of Upsal. The work will, we hear, be 
trans into French, German, and English. 
Lord Strangford has undertaken the English 
translation. : 

Antar has been translated into French 
fom Mr. Hamilton’s translation of the Ara- 





The Princess (Alexandrine) of Caiino, has, 
we observe, added herself to the list of lite- 
rati, in the Buonaparte family. An Epic 
Poem, entitled Batilde, Reine des Francs, 
and dedicated to Cardinal Sommaglia, lis 
been published at Rome ‘by this lady. 

Ameng: the political essuys to which the 
Spanish ‘Revolution ‘has.given rise, is one 
oct toca “* Spain happy in the 
life of the constitution, and death of the 


~ | Inquisition,” 


Contents of the Fournal des Savans for May. 


His a 3 I. Roth, Remarks on the Writings of 


Fronto (in Gérman).—Reviewed by 


'M., de Vanderbourg. 


II. S. de Sacy, Arabic Tipneision of the 


J "Testament of Louis XVI.—M. Chezy 


HI: Bonnard, Appergu geognostique des 
Terrains. —M. Tessier. " 


ratio Amatoria et Constantini, Manassis 





IV. Boissonuade, Nicete Eugeniani Nar- 





F enta—M. Letronne. 
. Kosegarten,, The Life of Amrou ben 
Kelthoum, and the Moallaka of that author, 
in Asabic and Latin ; with Notes, &c.—M. 
S. de Sacy. 
VI. Karamsin’s History of Russia, Vol. 3. 


| to 4 (Freneh translation).—M. Dawnou. 


VH. Le Palais de Scaurus, ou Description 
d’une Maison Romaine.—M. Quatremere de 


es 7! 
Vili. Rochegude : Le. Parnasse Occita- 
nien, ou Choix des Poesies originales des 
Troubadours, tirgées des MSS. nationaux.— 
M. Raynouard. 

“IX. Polioreétique des. Anciens, ou de 
lAttaque et de la Defense des Places avant 
Pinvention de la Poudre —M. Letronne. 


_ ee ee 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
wai’ JUNE, 1820. 

‘Thitsda}, 22 +—Thermometer from 40 to 70. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 26. 
Wiad 8. W. § aud 1. — Clouds generally 

overspread, with a little sunshine. About 11 in 

the evening, it became clear. 

Fridag, 23 — Thermometer from 46 to 77. 

Barometer, stationary at 30, 33. 
Wind S. W. $.—Generally clear. A fog early 
in the.morning. © - 

Saturday, 24—Thermometer from 46 to 32. 

Barometer from 30, 39 to 30, 43. 
Wind W. b. S. and S. b. E.4.—Clear. A 
thick fog till 7 o’clock in'the morning. 

Sunday, 25—Thermometer from 50 to 86. 

Barometer from 30, 52 to.30, 55. 
Wind §S. b. W.and-N. E. 4.—Clear. 
Monday, 26— Thermometer from 57 to:88.* 
Barometer from 30, 59 to 30, 55. 
Wind N. E. $3 and E. 4.—Clear. The wind 
very changeable during the day. 
Tuesday, 27 —Thermometer from 53 to 87. 
Barometer from 30, 57 to 30, 53. 
Wind N. E. $.. and E. 3.—Clear. 
Wednesday, 26—Thermometer from’55 to 88. 
Barometer from 30, 49 to 30, 43. 
Wind 8. W..N. W. anid N. b. E. §.—sGenerally 


‘clear: about I0 in the evening, & fine’ meteor 


was observed to fall in the West, from about the 
altitude of 45 to 20 degrees; its size was twice 
as large as Jupiter. 

Lat. 51. 37..32..N. 

Lon. 3. 51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





* This.is-one degree higher than last summer, 
when it wae87 degrees on the 7th of August. 


—= EO 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To X. Weare atways happy to receive the con- 
tributions of literary friends ; and the only con- 
dition we lay. upon them is, that they must sub- 
mit to the Editor’s judgement in respect to their 
fitness for a publication, the plan of which is 
strictly laid down. 

*,* Weare reluctantly compelled ta postpme our 
second article on Insanity: till our next. 

Erratom.—P..413, col. 1,'1.40, for rurem rea 
rure, Evenso, our friend the Hermit’s phrase 
is not quite classical; but he.is now.a Country 
gentleman, aud may. be excused for a slip in his 
latin, which escaped the Editor, and was not 
committed by the Printer’s Devil. 
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Miscellaneous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 
Brigish Gallery, Pali Mall. . 
is GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of. distinguished Persons in the’ 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is@pen | 
taily, fom 10 in the Merning until 6 in the Evening. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue 1s.---Deseriptive ditte 2s. 


R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of ‘‘Christ’s En- 
try into Jernsalem,” is now open. for Exhibition, 
at Bullock's Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.---Admmigsion Is. Catalogue 64. 
“ Fear not Daughter of Zion; behold thy King cometh, 
sitting om an ass’s colt.” 


8 GLOVER'S Exhibition of Oil and Wa- 
ter Colour Paintings is now apen, at the Great. 
Rooms, No. }6, Old Bond-street, from nine till dusk. || 
Admittance 1s.---Catalogues 6d. : -§ 


THE Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI-, 

CAULTS GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 

we) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 

the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 

“Gays on a Raft without Provision, at the moment they 

discover the véss¢e] that saves them, is now open to the 

Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

A New Map of India. } 

Price 16s. on one large Sheet, or on Cloth, bound, ip.a 

Case, or with Rellers, 1}. 1s. 

A New and Improved MAP of INDIA, com- 

piled from the latest Documents, and Engraved! 

by JOHN WALKER. London: Printed for Black, 
Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall-street. 


‘On Saturday, July Ist, 1820, will be published, at No 
88, Strand, London, (opposite Southampton Street,) 
A New Daily Evening Paper, to be entitled 

THE TRUE BRITON. The principles of this 








] and to the Sources of the Rivers’ Jumna and Ganges. 


By JAMES BAILLIZ FRASER, Esq. 

In elephant folio, uniform with Daniell’s Oriental 
Scenery, and. Salt’s Views in Abyssinia, price 211. 
TWENTY VIEWS in the HIMALA MOUNTAINS, 
Wastteitive of the foregoing ‘Travels, engiaved from the 




















Journal will be fouhd’in its motto.---“ Phe Constitution |. 


=-The whote Constitution---and mothing but the Con- 
stitution.” 

Communications are to be addressed (post-psid) to 
The Proprietors of the True Briton, 99, Strand, Londen. 
To. Booksellers and Stationers. 

‘Te be Disposed of, ; 

T= long-established Business of a Booksel- 

ter arié Stationer, (wire is retiring on account of 
Hi heaten) situated in a poptlous town 
‘iwthe county of Somerset, and which has the Stamp, 
Office attached ¢o it. The putchase money, it is esti- 
mated, will be about 7601. Letters, post-paid, may be 
addressed to E.C. cane of Mr. Hurst, Paternoster Row, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS.DAY. 


"THE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. VII. for 
; JULY, being the First of the Second Volume,’ 





contains as follows :---The Lion’s Head (an Article to’ 
be regularly continued) ; The History of Madame Kru- 
Sener, a religious Enthusiast ; Table-talk,.No. II.; On 
the difference between Writing. and Speaking; Mr. 
Bowles, as Editor of Pope ; Lines from -the Spanish; 
Comparative beauty of Black»Eyes‘and Blue Eyes; On’ 
‘the Character and Writings off) ames Shigey, No. M.; 
-A new, Bibliographical Work 3 To - - - -; La Danse; 
-Mr. Hunt's Heio and Leander—-and Bacehus and A-ziad-. 
ne; Sonnets, by Cornelius Webb; The Collector; Cri- | 
tical Notices of New Books, 1. Matthews's Diary of an 
Invalid; 2, Sintram and his Companions, from the Gen- 
man; 3, The Fancy, from Poetical Remeins of the late 
Peter Corcoran; 4, Marcian Colonna, by Barry Corn- 
wall; 5, Taglor's (Glory of ‘Regality:; The Dramas (Re- 
port of Music ; and Scientific Intelligence; 
Polities and 1s Commercial Report; Agri- 
, Report; Works preparing for publication; 
Books ately published ; ‘Ecctestastieal Preferments'; 
end the other usual ‘Lists ; Tables, Markets, '&e. Lon- 
don: Published by 


Roster Row; of whom Copies of the ‘first ‘six Numbe: 
may still be trad. oF ; : ‘ 


Admission Is. 


Butdwin, Ctadock, ahd'J oy, Pater- | 


In One Volume, royal 4to. price 31. 8s. . 
JOURNAL of a TOUR th of the 
SNOWY: RANGE of the HIMALA’ NTAINS, 


original Drawings made an the . By JAMES 
BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Printed for Rodwell and Mar- 
tin, Bond Street. 





ical Preaching. 

Tn-one large volume octavo, price ll. 3s. boards, 
¥YNTS to the PUBLIC, and the LEGISLA- 

TURE, on the Nature and Fffect of EVANGE- 
UVICAL PREACHING. By a BARRISTER. Sold by 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. . 

“Ta one handsome Volume Byo. price 12s. boards, 
FLORA CANTABRIGIENSIS, exhibens 

Plantas Agri Cantabrigiensis Indigenas, secundum 

systema sexuale Digestas: cum characteribus genericis, 
Diagnosi specierum, synonymis selectia, nominibus tri- 
Vialibus loco netali, tempore inflorescentie. RICHARD 
RELHAN, A.M. Ville de Hemingby in Agro Lincol- 
niensi Rectoeis; Regia Societatis Londi jis ; Societatis 
‘Linnzane; et Societatis Philosophice Cantabrigiensis 
Socii. ' 

 Quos rami fructus, quoe ipsa volentia rura 

Sponte tulere sua carpsi. Virg. Georg. II. 500. 

Editio Tertia. Cantabrigiz: Typis ac sumptibus 

Academicis excudebat J. Smith; veneunt apud J. Deigh- 











ker; Longman et Co.; et Gal, Wood, Londini. 


*’ 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
TH POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. now first collected. 12 volumes, 
foolscap-octavo; with a Portrait of the author, engraved 
by C. Heath. 31.-12s, beards, 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
SCOTT, Bart. 8yvo. l4e. bds. 
STR TRISTREM, a metrical Romance of the thir- 
teenth Century. By Thomas of Erceidoune, catied the 
Rhymer. Edited from the Auchinleck M8. by SIR 
“WALTER SCOTT, Bart. ‘fourth Edit. 8vo. Ws. bds. 
The MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 
Consisting of Historical and Romantic Ballads, founded 
on Locat Traditions; with an Introdaction and Notes. 
‘Fifth edit. 8 vols, 8vo. 11. 16s. bds. 
The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Thirteenth 
edit. Bvo. 105. 6d. bids. . 
BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES. Fifth edit. Svo. 
76. 6d. bds. 
MARMION, a Tale of Flodden Field. Ninth edit. 
Svo. 14s. dds. 
The LADY of the LAKE, a Poem. . Eleventh edit. 
8vo. 14s. bds. 
ROKEBY,a Poem. Sixth edit. 8vo. 14s. bds. 
’ The VISION of DON RODERICK,---The FIELD 
of WA‘PERLOO,---and other Poems. 8vo. 1s. Gd. bds. 
The LORD of the ISLES, a Poem. 5thedit. 8vo. 
‘14s. bds. 
Printed for Lengman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
‘London ; and Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


_.. 8yo. prive 4s, 
(CASES of a SERIOUS MORBID 
~' ‘TiON, principally incident to Females Deli- 
very, Abortion, &c. and arising from Uterine’ H2mort- 
hee: undue Venasection, Menorrhagia, protracted Lac- 


Causes .of. Exhauétion-and [rtitation. By MAR- 
‘SHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.8.E. &c. The Morbid 
Affections in question constitule a great proportian 
among puerperal cases, and:a great nikjority among the 
fatal ones; and of these fatal cases, many are rendered 
60 by « mistaken use of ‘the lancet, Printed for Loug- 
man, Hurst, Ress, Orme, and Brown, London. Also, 
‘by the same author, 2 secotd. edition, with considere- 
Die Additions, 

On the MIMOSES; ora Descriprive, Diagnostic, and 
Practioal Essay, on Disorders.of the-General Health in 
their simple and complicated Forms, contrasted with 
sorte acute and insidious Diseases ; being an attempt to 


By SIR WALTER 











| prosecute the Viewsof Dr, Hamiltonand Mr, Abernethy. 


ton et Filios, Cantabrigie ;.apud G. et W. B. Whitta-, 


1 In 2 vols 4to. price 51. 5s. with a portrait of Mr. Tooke, 
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Li of Clussicat English Poetry. 
In one large Volume of 812 Pages Medium vo. price 


180, extra boards, 

GPLect WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 

with BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL PRE- 
FACES. By Dr. ATKIN. The object of this Work, 
which is entirely new, is to compfise, within a single 
volume, a Chronological Series of our Classical Poets, 
from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without matitation or 
abridgement, with Biographical and Critical Notices of 
their auth The of this votume are 20 com- 
prehensive, that few Poems, it is believed, are omitted, 
except sach as are of secondary merit, or enauited to 
the perasal of youth, The Work, within these bounds, 
may be termed.a “ Library of Classical English Poetry,” 
and may safely be recommended to the heads of Schools 
in general, and to the Libraries of Young Persons. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London, 

A new Edition of Dr: Atkin's ANNALS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD, brought down to his 
Majesty’s Decease, in? vots. price Il. 8s. is jast published, 

Travels in Afvioa, 
In 8v0. with two Maps, price 14s. 

AN ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and HOU- 

SA, Territoriés in the Interior of Africa. By EL 
HAGE ABD SALUM SHABEENTE, a Native of Ma- 
racca, who personally visited aud resided as a Merchant 
in those imteresting Countries. With NOTES, Critical 
and Explanatory. To whieh are added, Letters, de- 
scriptive of various JOURNEYS. through West and 
South Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas. By 
JAMES GREY JACKSON, Esq. London: Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row. 











Southey’s Life of Wesley.—2d edition. 

In 2 sols. 8vo0. with ts, 11. 8s. boards, 
(THE LIFE of WES ; and the RISE and 

PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may he had, by 
the same author, Poetical Works, 14 vols. foolscap 8¥0, 
51. 10s. 6d. bds. History of Brazil, S'vols. 4to, 7%. 15s, 
boards, with a Map, . 





LUCtAN of SAMOSATA, from ‘the 
With the Comments and Hilustrations of WIE- 
LAND and others. By WILLIAM TOOKE, FP. R. 8. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Lendon. 
tit For my own part, says the pious and learned ‘Dr. 
Mayne, I know not'to whose writings we owe: more our 
Christianity, where the true God has suogeeded a mul- 
'titude of false, whether to the grave canfutations of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Arnobius, Justin Martyr, St. 
Augustine, Lactantius, &c. or the facetious wit of Lu- 
eian: which sentiment is quoted and appreved by 
Dryden. 





Sve. price 7s..6d.bds. 
LEN FITZ-ARTHOR ; a,Metrical Tale. 
In. five Cantos. .London : Printed for Longman, 
‘Husst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row. 
Cooper"s , a New Volume. 
Vol. 2, (which completes the Work) withseveral Plater, 
price 15s. 
TH! 8ST LINES of the PRACTICE of 
ERY : designed as an Introduction for Stu- 
dents, a concise Book of Reference for Practitioners. 
By SAMUEL COOPER, fate Surgeon to the Forces ; 
‘Member of the College of Surgeons; of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, &c. Printed for’ Longman, Hurst, 
‘Rees, Orme, and Brown; Higtley and Son ; Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy; J. Callow ; ‘Cox and Son; T. and G. 
Underwood; G. and ‘W. B. Whittaker; Adtlerson and 
Chase ; and Hill; Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
‘London : Sterling and Stade; A. Black ; Pairbairn and 
Anderson ; and P. Brown, Of whom may 
be had, the 4th edit. of Vol. 1. price 16s. bis. also by 
the saztie author, 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY ; 
comprehending all the most interesting fmprovements 
up to the présent period. Third Edition, enlarged, 
price I. 4s. 





















To the admirers of Chess, 
In ane yolume, f.cap Sve. price 3s. Gd, in boards, 
A SELECTION of 50 GAMES from those 
played by the AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER, 
during its exhibition in 1820, Taken dowm at the time 
they were played. Sold at the Exhibition Room, 29, St. 
James's Streei, and by A.Maxwell, Bell ¥ ard, Lincolns Ina. 
@g* Among the games contained in this selection will 
be found some of the most skitful combinations in the 
abstruse game of Chess that have ever appeared in print. 
In 4to. 31. 3s. , Svo. 2. 2s., and fe. Bvo. “1s. 10s. 
ENTY-ONE PLATES ‘to illustrate LORD 
BYRON’s WORKS. Engraved by Charles Heath,” 
from Drawings by R. Westall, K.A, With a Portrait, 
engraved by Armstrong, from the original Picture, by T. 
Phillips, R.A. Printed for Join Murray, Atbemarte Strect. 
Third edition, in 3 vols. smal] 8vo, 18s. 
‘ALES of the HALL. By the Rev. GEORGE 
CRA®BBE. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. Of whom may be had, 
The WORKS of MR. CRALBBE, printed uniformly in 
7 vols: small 8vo. 45a. 
3 vols. 8vo. with hwy four py a om and 
Wond Engravi 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in or TEN "ANT. By 
WILLIAM TURNER, Esq. Foreign Office. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 4to. 4/, Ids. 6d. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
and the adjacent country, composed from the mest ou- 














HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION of HIN DOSTAN, 


the official reports, and public correspondence of nearly 
all the most eminent Civil Servants at the three Presi-| 
dencies, and-also of many of the most distinguished Mi-' 
ditary. and Medical ‘Officers. ‘ BY WALTER. HAMIL-; 
TON, Esq. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LITERARY:GA ZEITE &e. 


8v0. 15a. Second Edition pf 
rpHue DIARY of an INVALID, bei the | 
Sacagett’ tees of a Tour in pursuit of HEALTH, in 

ag Switzerland, and France, inthe Years 

eet 1318, 1819. By HENRY MATTHEWS, Esq. 
A. M. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Printed 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


& new edition in small 8vo, 7s, 

per JUAN CANTOS L. and II. 
Thomas Davison, and sold by all Booksellers, 
A new Edition, Corrected ‘to: the Presemt Time, price 

12s. bds. 

HE GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Compen- 
dious Geographical Dictionary. Containing a De- 
scription of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Provinces, 
Civies, Towns, Forts, Scas, Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, Capes, &e. in the known World; with the 
Extent, Boandaries, aud Natural. Productions of each 
Country; the Government, Customs, Manners, and Re- 
ligion of the Iuhabitants; the Trade, Manufactures, and 








tude and Latitude, Bearing and Distance in English 
Miles from important places; and the Remarkable 
Eyenis by which they have been distinguished. Ori- 
ginally Compiled by R. BROOKES, M. D. The Seventh 
Edition, with very considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, from the best and most recent authorities. 
Printed for F. °C. and J. Rivington; W. Lowndes; 
Scatcherd and Letterman; J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; T. 
Wilkie; Longman anit Co.; Cadell and Davies; J. 
and A. Arch; Black and Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; 
J. Richardson; J, M. Richardson; ‘Lackingtun and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker; R. 
8. Kirby; T. H. Hodgson; J. Booth; Sherwood and 
Co. ;.J: Mawtian; Ogle and Co.; T. Hamilton; A. 
K. Néwman and.Cy.; W. Daynes and Son; J. Asperne; 
T. Tegg; J. Robinson; Simpkin aud Marshall; T. and 
J. Allman; Wilson and Sons, York ; aud Constable and 
Co. and Macredie and Co.Edinburgh. 








On the Ist of July . be — with plates, in 


8v0 7s. 6a. 
"THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and the ARTS, edited at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. No. XVIII. Con- 
tents.--1, A Sketch of the"History of Alchemy. By W, | 


.T. Brande, Req. .R. & and Prof. Chem RB. 1: | 2.; 
Remarks onthe “ des Médicamens ow Pharmaco- 
pte fFrangaise.” By RK. . Philips, Esq. F. RB. S: &. 


P.L.S, &. 8. :Same! Observations relating-to. the Se- 
creting Power of Animals. By A. P.L. Phillip, M.D. 
F. R.S. E.&c. 4. Ona new Apparatus for the Comm. 
dustion of the Diamond, (with a Plate)... -5. On two} 
new Birds of the Genus -Pteroglossus of Iiliger. .By W. 

Swainson, Esq. F, L. 8. M. W. 8, 6. Meteorological Ta- 
bles, shewing the quantity of Aqueous Vapour in the Air, 
By J. F. Damiell, Esq. F. RB: S,, &c. 7. A Biographi- 
cal Memoir of Arthur Yuung, Eeq. F. R. S. Seeostery 
to the Board of Agriculture, from original D , 
furnished by his own Memoranda. ~ By J. A. Paris, 
M.D. FP. L. 8. M. RSS. Fel. Roy. Col. Phy. Hon. Mem. 
of Board of Agriculture, &c, 8, Experiments on the 
Alloys of Steel, made with a view to its improvement. 
By J. Stodart, Esq. and M. Faraday, Chem. Assist. Roy- 
al Institution. 9. Description of the Royal Gardéns of 
po By Captain Benjamin Blake, of the Bengal 

- 10, Onthe at pt ly made to 

‘Sel Shaw! Goat into Britain. By J. Mac. Culloch, 
M.D. F.R.8, &c. 11. Select Orchide from. the Cape 
.of Good Hupe, with a Coloured Plate. 12. Preqeedings 
of the Royal Society. 13. Ast ical and N Y 
Collections, No. Ll.---i. Report of the Committee of the 
Board of Longitude, for examining Instruments and 
Proposals upon the mode employed for determining the 
errors of dividing engines.--.ii, A Comparative view of 
the principal Methods of correcting Lunar Observations, 
with a new t iii. G ti for clear- 

ing the Compass of the regular effect, of a ship’s perma- 
nent attraction.-.-iv. Errors of the Nautical Almanack 
for 1812.-. v. Observations. of the Comet made at the | 
Royal Observatory.--vi: Eliptic Elements of Pon’s, Comet | 
of 1819, ina Letter from Dr. Olders.--- vii. Tablés of the 
Lunar Distances of Venus. -15.-Miscellaneons Intelli-: 
gence in Natural History, Chemistry, Mechanics, Gene- ' 
ral Literature, &c. 16, Meteorological Diary, for March, 
April, and May, 1820. Printed for John Murray, Albe- : 














British Novelists. s 

A new Edition, in 50 Vols.royal 18mo. uniform with 

the British Essayiets, 10/. 10s, boards, — 
BRITISH NOVELISTS, with an Essay 
and Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, By Mrs. 
teemed Wourksof Richatdson, Cielding, Smoilett, De Poe, 
Goldsmith, Horace Walpole,.,Hawkesworth, Johnson, 
Graves, Moore, Mackenzie, Miss Burney, Mrs, Radcliffe, 
-Mrs. Inebbald,. Mrs. Charlotté Smith, Mrs. Clara Reeve, 
Mrs. Brooke, Mjss Edgewonh, &c. Lendon: Printed 
for B. C. and.J. Rivington ; W. Lowndes; Scatcherd and 
Letterman; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell;: Jeffery and Son; 
Longman, Herst, Rees; Orne,’ and Brown; T. Wilkie ; 
Cadell and Davies; J. and W. T. Clarke; J. Otridge; 
-Lackington -and Cd. ; 8. Bagster; J. Murray ; J. Book- 
er; Black and Co.; J. Richardson; J. M, Richardson; 
R. Scholey; J..Mawman; R. H. Evans; A. K. New- 
man and Co.; J. Asperne; J. Carpenter; J. Booth ; 
W. Ginger; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; T. Hodg $ 


Printed for 


Curiosities, of the Cities and Towns, with iheir Longi-- 





Spain, 

No: XVI. of the JOURNAL of NEW Yor- 

AGES and TRAVELS, published this:dayy con. 
tains Travels through Portugal and Spain —' “4 
Peninsular War. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, Esq. 
many Engravings, price 3s. 6d. followed by a ew iat 
the present State of Literature, Religion, and Opinions 
in Spain. ’ 

The next Namber, to be published July 15th, will 
contain Pertugieér’s: Travels round Constantinople, illus. 
trated with superb engratings. 

And, in an carly Number will be introduced, Cail- 
land’s recent Travels in Egypt, with many plates. 

*,* The last Number contained the first part of Prince 
‘Maximilian’s Travels in Brazit, ‘with many Plates, 

Printed ior Sir Richard Phillips: an@ Co. Bride Court, 
Bridge Street and sold by all béoksellers. Of whom 
may be had, Vol. 1 and 2, half-bound, at 20s. each. 


a, 's Annual Register, 18\9—Price 16s. bds 
T' ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 

the History, Politics, and Literature, for the Year 
1819. London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, ami 
Joy; J. Otride ; J. Cuthell; Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; E. Jeffery and Son; Lackington and 
Co. ; J. Bell; J. Asperne; and Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones. 

44 Several of the carly Volumes of this Work hav- 
ing been reprinted, a few complete Sets, from the com- 
mencement.in 1758, may be procured of the publishers. 
Or it may be taken from the commencement of the New 
Series in 179). 








In one Vol. I2mo. price 4s. 6d. béund, a new Edition of 
‘THE HISTORY of ROME, ‘from the. Foun- 
dation to the Subversion of the Eastern Empire, 
and the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the 
Year of our Saviqur “T1453; including the Antiquities 
Manners, and Customs, as well as the Jurisprudence, 
and Military Establishment of the Romans. In Seven 
Books, Ona new and interesting Plan. By the Rev. 
JOHN ADAMS, A. M, author of the History of Great 
Britain, &c. &c. Third Edition. To which are now 
first added, Questions on each Chapter. London: 
Printed for G. and W, B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-Lane. 


_Neale’s Westminster Abbey. 
Ina few weeks will'bé pubfished, No. 9, ot 
"THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
ABBEY CHURCH of St. PETER, Westminster. 
The whole will be completed in 12 Numbers, with 500 
pages of letter press, and 60 highly finished Engtavingt, 
representing pians, elevations, sections and perspective 
views of that truly interesting Edifice, engraved by J. 
and H, Le Keux, Sands, Roffe, Woolnoth, Scott, &e. 
&c, from drawings finished on the spot, by J. P. NEALE. 
Royal 4to. each Number 16s.; i ial 4to. each Nutm- 
ber 24s. 
N. B. The ensuing Number will contain, Ist, The 
Ground Plan, working the situation of the principal 
its, with r e to them, and Persons bu- 











J. Bohn; J.-Ebers Sherwoud, Neely, and Jones; G. 
and W. B. Whittaker; Setechell and Son; Whitmore 
and Fenn; R. Hunter ; G. Cowie and Co.; BR. Saunders ; 
T .and J. Allman; T. Roone; C. Brown; J, Brumby; 
Edwatds aud Co.; T. Hamitton; G, Mackie; W. Ma- 
son; Ogle, Dancan and Co.; Rodweil and Martin; 
Hurst, Robinson and Co.; Wilson and Sons, York; 

Sterling . and Slade, and Fairbairn and, Anderson, Edin- 
burgh, -Of whom may be had, the ‘following Novels, 
separa 

Sir Charles Grandison, 7 vols. 11, 11s. 6d. Cecilia, by 
Miss Burney, 3 yols, Is. Sitnpte Story, by Mrs. Inch- 
bald, 6s, Nature and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald, 4s. ° Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, 8 vols. 1/. 16s. “ Female Quixote, 2 vols. 
7s. _ Humphry Clinker, 2 vols. 7s. 


Preserving Otjects of| Natural History. 
In 1 vol. Se with plates, 7s. 6d. bds. 

'AXIDERMY, ora compicte TREATISE on 

the “Art of . prepariug,.mounting, and preserving 
‘every Object of Natural: History for. Museums; to which 
is added, for the jence of Travellers, a i 
Series of more simple Instructions, for collecting, trans- 
porting, and observing the various Objects of the three 
Kingdoms, with Lists indicating those which are rarest 
or most wanting in. European Collections. Printed for 











marle Street. 


ried in the Royal Vouk, on the same plate. 2. Arch- 
bishop Lang 3. View of the South 
Aisle. 4. General View of the Choir, shewing the man- 
ner of Installing the Dean, &c. 5. General View of the 
Confessor’s Shrine and Chapel. 
London: Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
(late Boydell’s,) 90, Cheapside. Of whom may be had, 
all the preceding Numbers. 
A ‘LEXICON of the PRIMIT! VE WORDS 
of the GREEK LANGUAGE, inclusive of seve- 
ral leading Derivatives, upona new Plan of Arrange- 
ment; for the use of Schools arid privaté Persons. ° By 
the Rev. JOHN BOOTH, Curate of Kirkby Malzeard, 
near Ripon, Yorkshire. 
Longum iter est per pracépta, breve et efficax per ex- 
empla.--- Seneca. 
Printed for G.:and W. B. Whittaker, 18, Ave-tieh 
————S——— 
London = Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lanc: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 








In 8vo. price 9s. 





Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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